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TWO HABITS. 
Failure is a habit. Success is a habit. But you 
can’t mix the two. The habit of study is the habit of 
success. The habit of killing time and shirking is the 
habit of failure. The habit of success is just as easy 
as the habit of failure, once you have acquired it; and 
it pays you, while the habit of failure pays only the 
devil.—Everett R. Roeder. 











Advancement and Study. 

The truth of the old saying, that nothing can be attained 
without effort, has been demonstrated again and again in 
the experience or observation of everyone. Among the 
larger companies in the telephone field one has but to look 
back At that time the 


now holding responsible position were in the ranks. 


five to ten years. men who are 
Some 
were in the cperating departments and others in the clerical 
departments. Their present positions were not attained 
without work and effort on their part. They worked for 
dvancement and worked hard, both during working hours 
«nd outside of them. When the opportunity came, they 
ere ready. 

The telephone business is growing in spite of many diffi- 

ilties. And in the next five years many positions of re- 

onsibility will have to be filled. The men selected to 

‘| them will be taken from the ranks of the workers of 
t.day. They will know the business as a result of hard 
\.ork and study on their part. 

For most people the winter is the time of the year when 
it is easiest to form the study habit. Once acquired it is 
nct difficult to continue through the entire year. Some- 
times the matter to be studied is not interesting, as it may 
not seem to be directly concerned with the work on hand. 
For instance, in “TELEPHONY’s Home Study Course” some 


Parts 


may not have been attractive, but the matter is all 





what will follow later. 
Those 
who have found difficulty in mastering it, but succeeded, 


needed to derive the most from 


Most of the foundation work has now been laid. 
will discover that future parts will not be as difficult, for 
their foundation has been well built. 

The study of accounting is seemingly difficult, but in 
It is the fact that few 
It looks 


difficult, and some one who has not studied it thoroughly 


reality it is not so hard to master. 
persons take the time to study it thoroughly. 
tells them it is mystery. And a mystery it remains to 
most persons. 

The value of the reading courses now being published 
in TELEPHONY is recognized by many individuals and com- 
panies. A number of companies have sanctioned study clubs 
among their employes. Only recently a letter was received 
from an engineer of one of the Bell companies stating that a 
study class of 26 members had been organized in one of the 
held 


and “TELEPHONY’s Home Study Course” forms the basis 


company’s exchanges. A meeting is one a week 


for study, in connection with a well known book on te- 
Only told 
office employes of the Central Home Telephone & Tele- 


lephony. two weeks ago TELEPHONY how the 
graph Co. are using the reading course on telephone ac- 
counting and auditing. 

The group discussions form a most satisfactory method 
It: is 


not necessary that the groups be large—two persons are 


ef obtaining the greatest benefit from the courses. 


enough to start a discussion of the points considered in 


each installment. An hour a week in earnest discussion, 


coupled with only one evening a week of real study and 
thinking, will be productive of surprising results in a year. 





Public Utility Earnings Increase. 
Financial writers all over the country are congratulating, 
as a class, the owners of shares in public utility corporations. 
Reports show that nearly all these companies have increased 
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their earnings this year by a comfortable margin, and the 
critics of the business world are saying very kind things about 
this class of investments. 

The statistics from 43 leading utilities indicate a gain of 
3.6 per cent. in gross earnings and 5.4 per cent. in net for the 
month of September. For the year ending September 30, the 
same 43 companies show a gain of 3.4 per cent. in gross and 
5.3 per cent. in net earnings. This encouraging showing is 
being reflected in the demand for stock in these utility cor- 


porations, which also is showing material gains in price. 
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As often pointed out before, public utilities—including, of 
those of the telephone industry—rank among the 
Ordinarily, they are the 


course, 
safest and most stable investments. 
last to feel the pinch of hard times. 
phone, burn gas, consume electric light and have water in 


People must use a tele- 


any event, and the corporations furnishing these necessities 
of life have a market for their service. 

Dull times make a difference, of course, but between the 
utilities and war stocks, the wise man will not hesitate in 
which to “soak” his hard-earned savings. 





He'll thrive so long as he’s alive. 
he’s a “dead one.” 
sibly be true. 
him quit. 


approach and the arrival of the end. 


His will is made of whalebone. 
burglar-proof combination of resolution. 
power courage back of his ambition. 


against any opposition. 


attempted exactly the same things before. 


wherein, lies the secret of his power. 


keeps him clean and resistless. 


prints from which he builds reality. 





This Man Must Win 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


He doesn’t say bother because others say that 
He knows that while he can hear it, the coroner's verdict can't pos- 


The length of his fight is the limit of his faith. 

He's never bankrupt until he has checked out his last balance of strength. 
He plays the game through to the very finish, takes advantage of every delay, 

gives himself the benefit of each doubt—and persists, even in the interval between the 


He’s the man who, from the beginning of time, has proved to the world that “‘it 
can be done.” He’s the most terrific force in humanity—tthe dogged, smiling soldier of 
hope. He stands on the firing line until his cartridge belt is empty, then digs his heels 
in the turf, clubs his gun, and prepares for the hand-to-hand encounter. 

You can hurl him away, but you can’t possibly keep him away. 
him, but he'll come back and come back until you wreck him. He'll keep trying until 
he starts dying. And then, the time spent at the florist’s deliberating between a crown 
of immortalles or a wreath of lilies, is pretty sure to be wasted. 

It has snap, but won't snap. 
as you please, but watch out for the rebound. He can’t fail; his spirit is guarded by a 


When the storms drive him upon the rocks, he builds a raft out of the salvage, floats 
away with confidence for his compass, and always finds the shore. 
He’s a battering ram of purpose, ready to crash 


He isn’t impressed by precedents, but lunges straight at them, and proves that half 
of the obstructions which blocked those who came before him, were mere strips of 
fancy, painted by imagination into the semblance of blockades. 

He disdains to notice the flunks of others, and thereby shows how many quitters 
He escapes the consequences which would 
overtake a coward, because he doesn’t shrink from them. Consequences, like all other 
bullies, always and only take advantage of the weakling. 

Instead of nerves, he’s strung with nerve, 
He won't be bought off—he can’t be fought off. 
Back of him is something stronger than any trial ahead. His honor is a talisman which 


There's a strange flaw in his hearing—his ear cannot detect the note of discourage- 
ment—so his ideals become ideas and not fancies, and his dreams change to blue- 


It takes more than one hit to make 


You can check 


Bend it as much 


There's a 60 horse- 





and his soul is a wholesome thing, 


Ot ee a 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I, Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part II, The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25 
Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, Written by James H. Shoemaker 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

36. What does the plant and equipment account, as it ap- 
pears on the balance sheet, include? Into how many sub- 
accounts is the balance sheet total of this account divided? 

37. Name the sources of funds which come into a tele- 
phone company’s treasury. 

38. What is the purpose of the income group of accounts? 
What do they cover? 

39. What three points should be thoroughly understood by 
those concerned with utility accounting under commission con- 
trol? 

40. How many income accounts are prescribed for Class C 
On the debit side? What con- 
stitutes the miscellaneous income, item 320? 


companies on the credit side? 


41. State the number of accounts in the operating revenue 
group. What is the purpose of this group? 

42. How many sub-accounts are there in the operating ex- 
pense group? 

43. Why is it best to obtain a general idea of the account- 
ing scheme as a whole before going into details? 

44, Why is attention directed to the scheme of numbering 
accounts as employed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? 

45. What is the purpose of the illustration, Fig. 3? 

46. Through what account does income from capital and 
from operation pass? From what account do operating ex- 
pense funds and fixed capital expenditures come? 


CHAPTER IV. Operating Revenue and Expense Accounts. 


47. The Basts for Value of Accounting Practice—The value 
of any accounting practice must, obviously, depend upon these 
two things: 

1. The correctness of the theory, scheme or outline pre- 
scribed by “the powers that be.” 2. The accuracy, the faith- 
fulness to detail or the general efficiency of those individuals 
who must be relied upon to put the scheme or theory into 
practice. 

There was a time when each company was compelled to find 
out and decide, for itself, all the points pertaining to such 
theory, or scheme, as it used. But from what has already 
been said, it is evident that there is very little left for the in- 
dividual manager or company to decide concerning the form, 
scheme or theory of the accounts which his company must 
keep. If dissatisfied with the form or scheme put into use 
by his state or the Interstate commission, the telephone man- 
ager must now take up the long and tedious task of changing 


the minds of the commissioners, or, possibly the lawmakers, 
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before any change can be obtained in certain very important 
features of his own telephone accounting system. 

It is probably far better for the average company that this 
is so, for it would be extremely difficult, if not wholly im- 
possible, to evolve by the voluntary agreement of companies, 
a uniform theory of accounting to say nothing whatever about 
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Fig. 3. Relationship Between Capital Account, Income Ac- 


Count, Bank, Plant and Cost of Operation. 


uniformity of practice. In spite of the improbability of reach- 
ing an agreement, there would still be conferences on uniform- 
ity of accounting, as there was before the states and nation 
took up the subject. And these conferences would be high 


as to expense and effort, but low as to satisfaction or prac- 
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ticability—or as to results obtained. Much more time and 
very much more patience and effort than is apt to be put forth 
by the men who control the average company, is required to 
really master the deepdown facts, factors and values which 
underlie many things in a workable accounting scheme which, 
to the casual observer, seem to “cost more than the results 
are worth.” 

48. Expense and Fixed Capital—One of the ablest all 
around telephone men of the author’s acquaintance is still 
chafing seriously because the law compels him to submit to 
the Uniform System of Accounting for Class C companies. He 
says: 

“Why, we might better make up all the various items, right 
from the word ‘go’ by averaging and guessing, for even under 
the present ‘red tape’ plan, the workman must guess what part 
of his time, and what part of his ‘material used’ goes, each 
day, into plant and equipment on the one side, and what into 
operating expense on the other.” 

And it may as well be frankly admitted by all that the line 
which separates “Expense” from “Fixed Capital” is an imagi- 
nary line. That is why, in Fig. 3, Section 45, such a light divid- 
ing line was used between the operating expense and the plant 
account. . 

It is an imaginary line, but even though imaginary, it is a 
Still more to the point—it is a most vitally important 
line. The line which separates the United States from Can- 
ada is also an imaginary line; but people who pass it without 


line. 


attempting to determine, as accurately as possible, where it is, 
are apt to fall into the hands of the officers of the law. It is 
suggested, therefore, that the reader turn back and take an- 
other look at Fig. 3. 

49. Construction and Operating Expenses—A manager in 
charge of a half-million-dollar telephone plant once argued 
that the cost of what were then called “take outs,” “removals” 
or “cancellations” should be treated in the accounts as a “con- 
struction” expense—an investment in “plant and equipment” 
—and not as an operating expense. His idea was that the 
dividing line, between operation expense and what we then 
called “plant and equipment”— 
was “all a guess anyway.” 

And, the principal owner of that property, being a banker 
and a very exceptional “money maker,” prided himself on hav- 


“construction’”—now called 


ing a manager so “practical” that he wasted no time on hair- 
splitting or red tape. But the unescapable day came, and 
came very quickly, when the unwarranted smallness of this 
manager’s figure for his operating expense, on the one side, 
and the unwarranted largeness of his profits on the other, 
came home to roost. The day of enormous construction had 
ended, but the “take outs,” or “removals,” and their accom- 
panying costs continued; and there was not enough so-called 
construction or “extensions” to serve as a hiding place for 
this outgo of cash. 

On the other hand, when the proportion of outgo for con- 
struction, or plant and equipment, became less and less from 
month to month, the possibility for showing these unwarranted 
profits, in the form of an increased investment, became cor- 
restondingly less. 

Of course the circumstances then showed this manager to 


have been a falsifier.. He could not possibly substantiate, in 
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his later practices, the large profits which he had falsely shown 
as accruing from his earlier management. He had to “look 
for another job.” He had been arrested by fate for having 
refused to do what might have been done to narrow down 
that wide zone into a line—even though when narrowed it was 
still slightly indefinite—or imaginary. 

50. Civic Authority and Uniform Accounting.—This matter 
—the natural disinclination of many companies to conform to 
any proposed uniform scheme unless compelled by law to do 
so—is mentioned here for this reason: It would have been | 
practically impossible to attain the principal object of uniform 
accounting without the assistance of civic authority. 

There must be something larger than the privately-owned 
local company—something larger than the municipally-owned 
exchanges, some of which are now in existence—before that 
most important of the purposes of uniform accounting, which 
was mentioned in Section 5, Chapter I, can be realized. But, 
after all this has been said as to the theory or purposes of an 
accounting scheme, the fact remains that, as in all other mat- 
ters, it is the practice that counts. 

While the determining of the plan or theory has been taken 
up by the state and federal commissions, the manager of each 
company still retains all the authority and must bear all the 
responsibility for the accuracy, faithfulness and the general 
efficiency of the accounts covering his business. It must be 
admitted that, even before the strictness of the present system 
had been imposed, each statement of assets and liabilities made 
up by every company showed, or at least pretended to show, 
that same division of expenditures which the before-mentioned 
manager said could only be made by guesses. It is by making 
every such guess as accurate as possible—by obtaining the best 





results possible—that the manager can now best manifest his 
highest interest in his company’s accounting department. 

51. Details of Operating Accounts—While the larger num- 
ber of dollars will always appear in the capital account on the 
one side and in the plant and equipment on the other, by far 
the larger number of entries must be made in the accounts 
having to do with operating revenue and operating expense. 

It is worth while to stop and consider whenever the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says, “shall.” If any manager 
has not heretofore observed it, he will do well to note that 
with reference to operating revenue accounts, and operating 
“This 


He will do well to remember, 


expense accounts, the commission uses the expression: 
account shall include. ey 
also, that it is for the purpose of comparing the accounts of 
one company with another that this whole department of ac- 
counting has been placed in the hands of these regulative com- 
missions—and that their work would be a failure if they failed 
to enforce these accounting rules. 

52. Operating Revenue Accounts in Practice-—Some of the 
larger telephone companies, and most railroads, have a separate 
department in charge of “Revenue Accounting.” Many have 
a separate department, also, under an “Auditor of Disburse- 
ments.” While a majority of Class C companies may deem 
it unwise to provide for these special departments, it is bet- 
ter, perhaps, to get the idea fixed in one’s mind that ther: 
are such sub-divisions, as it will help to make more definite 
and clear the place which each holds in the scheme as 


whole. 




















November 13, 1915. 





Operating revenue is the sap which comes into the tree 
from the minutest hair roots—from the individual patron—and 
operating expense is the consuming of the sap, or revenue, by 
the growth of the leaves, the shade of which may be likened 
to service supplied to the patron. If, in addition to furnishing 
a satisfactory shade—service to patrons—there is sap or rev- 


enue enough to produce some fruit or profit, also, then the 





purpose for which the shareholders invested their funds has 


been-accomplished. If, instead of fruit there is a deficit, the 
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tree, Fig. 4, must be thought of as having once flowered with 
blossoms of promise which vanished, later, like blasted hopes, 
without producing any fruit. 

53. Separation of Exchange and Toll Revenues.—Besides 
being able to trace every patron’s payment to the trunk of the 
revenue and expense tree—as one might trace flowing sap 
from the roots—and in addition to-being able to begin with 
the total income and trace it back from the trunk of the tree 
to each and every separate subscriber, there must be this fur- 
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and surplus. 











When the operating revenues exceed the operating expenses this tree produces fruit—maintenance reserve, dividends, 
When the expenses exceed the revenues, the tree sickens and dies of a disease called ‘‘Deficit.’’ 
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Fig. 4. The Operation Tree Showing the Operating Income Accounts and the Operating Expense Accounts. 
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ther subdivision: Every subscriber’s payments must be sepa- 
rated—the records must show the toll revenues separate from 
the exchange revenues. 

54, Exchange Revenues—Under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s requirements—and unless all companies comply 
with these requirements, comparisons will not be as valuable as 


they should be—the exchange revenues must include: 


(1) Rentals from subscribers for local and rural service. 
(2) Rentals from private branch exchanges. 
(3) Charges for extension stations (telephones) and ex- 


tension bells. 

(4) Charges for extra mileage in circuits to subscribers’ 
stations (telephones). 

(5) Charges for extra directory insertions. 

(6) Installation and cancellation charges when billed against 
subscribers. 

(7) Revenues from public pay stations for calls within the 
exchange area. 

(8) Charges for switching calls for farmers’ lines. 

(9) 
rents for exchange property. 

(10) Other revenues accruing from exchange operations. 

55. Toll Revenues.—Included in toll revenues are the fol- 


Rents from attachments to exchange poles, and other 


lowing : 

(1) Revenues received from messages transmitted wholly 
over the company’s lines between points in different exchange 
areas, whether from subscribers (exchange patrons) or pay 
stations. 

(2) Company’s proportion of revenues on messages trans- 
mitted partly over the company’s own lines and partly over 
lines of other companies—sometimes termed mileage. 

(3) Commissions received by the company from other com- 
panies for switching or handling toll messages within the ex- 
change area or for originating such messages. 


(4) Rents from circuits leased to brokers or others. 

(5) Rents from toll poles, and other rents from toll prop- 
erty. 

(6) Other revenues accruing from toll-line property. 


These requirements must be complied with by all to give 
maximum value to comparisons. 
(To be Continued.) 





Telephone Business Improving. 


It is learned from Eastern sources that in the last month 
there has been a pronounced improvement in the telephone 
business, particularly noticeable in the East, but also 
prominent in the West and South, which has been of a 
sort materially to strengthen the financial position of both 
Bell and Independent systems. Although it has frequently 
been pointed out that the telephone business was perhaps 
the least affected of any industry by the conflict on the 
other side, it has also been shown that the telephone trade 
was reluctant to participate in the general industrial up- 
turn when it arrived. 

Curtailment and economy which have been practiced both 
by the Bell and Independent telephone companies during 
the past year, while looked upon with favor by the thinking 
investors, also have had the effect of retarding new invest- 
ment interest. It is, therefore, deemed an important point 


toward future financing of telephone properties that in- 
vestors have come to appreciate the sound condition of 
telephony in this country today. 
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The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was found to 
be in a good position to meet the crisis brought on by the 
war, in that it had arranged financing for some two years 
ahead. There is every evidence now that by the time more 
funds are required to meet the vast demands of this insti- 
tution, the public will be in a ready mood to participate. It 
is learned that the continuation of a retardation in growth, 
which was reported by President Vail during the latter part 
of 1914, will be reflected to some extent in the percentage 
of increase in subscriber stations this year. The increase 
in subscriber stations in 1914 was only 75 per cent. of the 
number added in 1913, and less than in any one of the four 
years previous. From what can be gathered this year will 
show an appreciable recovery in new subscribers, but only 
to an extent to offset the unusual number of disconnections 
last year and early in 1915. 

While the gain in subscribers during the latter part oi 
this year has been one of the features of the recent develop- 
ments in A. T. & T. business, it has been overshadowed by 
great increase in the volume of traffic. It is estimated that 
tthe number of messages has increased 25 per cent. over the 
months immediately following the war. Toll business is 
reported recovered after a general slump, while the gain 
in gross receipts from all business is estimated to be at the 
rate of 5% per cent. during the last six months, against 


‘3% per cent. during the first half of the year. 


On a basis of reports issued up to the present time it 
would seem that the gross receipts of the Bell system for 
its year ending in December, will reach something like 
$237,000,000. This would compare with $225,952,000 for 1914, 
and represent a gain of 4.8 per cent., equal to the gain 
made in 1914 over the previous year. 

The increase in earnings has been reflected in American 
Telephone & Telegraph stock and bonds, which have been 
active and strong recently. With the advance in stock, the 
convertible 414 per cent. bonds have strengthened, and the 
outlook is good for a material retirement of this issue early 
in 1915. 





District Meeting of Southern States Association. 

Four district meetings of members of the Southern 
States Independent Telephone Association are scheduled 
for the latter half of this month, and at all of them the 
discussion will be of a nature seeking to interest the own- 
ers and officers of the smaller companies in association 
work. 

The first of these meetings is to be that of the recently- 
organized West Kentucky association, which will be held 
at Fulton on November 17. On the next day a Tennessee 
district organization will meet at Trenton, Tenn. The day 
following, Novomber 19, will see a meeting of another dis- 
trict organization at Tupelo, Miss., while November 20 is 
the date set for the meeting of the organization centering 
around Ackerman, Miss. 

Secretary Gaines of the 
promoting the organization of these district associations. 
and is meeting with much success. Through the association 
many of the smaller companies are discovering the possi- 
bilities before them, attainable through organization, and 
some of the most enthusiastic members of the large body 
are members of small companies which not so long ag¢ 
scarcely knew there was an Independent association in th« 
South. 

In the same connection Knoxville, Tenn., is making a 
determined bid for the annual convention, which probabl) 
will be held in June. The last annual meeting was at 
Memphis. Knoxville promoters of the meeting have re 
ceived assurances, it is said, from a majority of the mem 
bers of the board of directors of the association that the 
will favor Knoxville when the convention city is selected 


Southern States association is 








A Look into the Future—Also the Past and Present 


The Chronically Blue Telephone Man—How Statistics Show His Fears and Con- 
tentions Are Without Foundation 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Some men are born blue; 
Others achieve a chronically blue condition. 
Most men have it thrust upon them. 


Ever since I came into an acquaintance with the Inde- 
pendent telephone business, which began in 1902, its future 
has always been clouded by some persons with prophetic 
(?) gifts. If we had believed the prophets of 1902, the 
whole Independent telephone world would have collapsed 
under the strain of 1907-1908. 


As one reads the correspondence in the present Central 
Union case, he is amazed to find that there were official 
people who hoped for such a financial crisis. “Oh for a 
panic to annihilate our enemies!” seemed to be the last 
prayer and resort for the partisans of natural monopoly. 

Yet that appeal was answered. The panic came, and 
men were glad to live on cashiers’ checks, clearing house 
certificates and other forms of financial wampum. 

But what Independent telephone concern, born of legiti- 
mate need, gave up its life in the panic of 1907? Even the 
great American Union merger of Pennsylvania, founded 
absolutely upon nothing but promoters’ hopes, sailed se- 
renely through that prayed-for storm. 

No one denies the fact that the telephone business—it 
matters not under whose banner it operates—has more 
unsuspected vitality than the most optimistic dreamer ever 
contemplated. 


Some time ago I read this short comment in an associa- 
tion organ which seemed to have reached a chronically 
blue condition: 

“Gradually, but surely, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is getting its hold upon the Independent oper- 
ators of the country.” 

That expression was good in 1902. It was good in 1910. 
It will be good today and good to use in 1920. There 
never was a more facile and adjustable expression uttered. 

In 1905, some said the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. had its hold. Today, close to 1916, we hear that it is 
going to get the hold. When you and I are old men, you 
will hear this same immortal thought that the Independent 
telephone business has no future. 

Now, let us see just how far this doleful cry gets at the 
truth. Last week the Bell interests brought forward testimony 
in behalf of the majority stockholders in the Central Union 
(Bell) receivership case. The most interesting witness from 
the standpoint of this story, was W. S. Gifford, statistician 
for the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Gifford told a straightforward story and had many 
exhibits to show the facts. The facts came from sources 
available to you, and you have had a chance to see them 
in TELEPHONY more than once. 


How often you have heard the tale that the Bell com- 
pany is buying up the field! Yet in fifteen years, the Bell 
company has bought but 1,201 switchboards and 346,000 
telephones. 

Out of these 1,201 switchboards, only 265 were in com- 
Petition with the Bell interests, while the remaining 936 
exchanges had no reason whatever to quit the telephone 
business, except of their own volition. 

There are 20,000 exchanges yet in existence, so that the 
net result of the so-called active and continuous Bell pur- 
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chases is a reduction of practically 5 in the num- 
ber of switchboards. 

There are confessedly 4,500,000 Independent telephones, 
so it seems as if this all-devouring monster has reduced the 


number of Independent telephones by 8 per cent. 


per cent. 


Now, mind you, this terrible (?) and insidious (?) at- 
tack upon Independent telephony has been going on for 
fifteen years. if, in fifteen years, the number of switch- 
boards has been reduced by 5 per cent, we have at last a 
perfect mathematical demonstration that the last Inde- 
pendent telephone switchboard will be taken over by the 
Bell company in 300 years. 

And by the same process of reasoning, the last tele- 
phone will be taken over in less than 200 years. 

It is perfectly obvious that a century will pass which 
will have switchboards operating without any telephones. 


Let us get back to the Central Union Telephone Co., 
which operates in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois: Since 1894 
the Central Union company has bought 107 Independent 
telephone switchboards, of which 42 were in competition 
with its own. During that same period the Central Union 
company sold 69 switchboards of which 42 were in competi- 
tion. In other words, the gain and loss in competitive points 
were equal. 

In Central Union territory, there are 2,427 switchboards. 
Out of this total there are 627 Bell exchanges, or close to 
it, leaving 1,800 Independent telephone exchanges in these 
three great states. 

In twenty years, the Central Union bought 107 ex- 
changes and sold 69, leaving a net gain of 38 exchanges. 

Now we have a perfectly good mathematical demonstra- 
tion that it will take the Bell interests 475 years to swallow 
up the Independent exchanges in this territory. 


Do not lose sight of another fact: Both Bell and Inde- 
pendent forces know more now than they did ten and 
twenty years ago. 

Today, in the Central Union territory, there are only 12 
exchange localities where competition exists. There are 
1,388 exchanges that have both Bell and Independent toll 
lines connected to their switchboards. 

In other words, the telephone war is over. Bell officials 
have come to realize that the development of their long 
distance business is preferable to exchange business. 

The reason is plain: Exchange rental rates are too low 
in Central Union territory to make purchasing of ex- 
changes at all profitable. 

If you think the Bell company has everything in the 
world, let me refer you to the fact that the Central Union 
company has just 91 exchanges where no competition ex- 
ists. Think of that, Mr. Blue Man, who fear the all- 
devouring Bell interests are about to take the last bite! 

Out of these 2,427 exchange locations, only 91 are in 
exclusive Bell territory, while 2,336 are in close contact 
with Independent telephony. Yet men have the temerity to 
say that nothing can’ save Independent telephony from 
eclipse. 

What an eclipse Central Union territory reveals! It is 
really an anti-eclipse. That territory had 1,150,000 tele- 
phones in 1912, of which 260,000 were Bell telephones. 

Out of this number, 331,000 Independent telephones ab- 
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solutely refused to connect with the Bell lines, while 551,000 
did consent to the connection. 

Does that look like an eclipse? Does that look as if the 
Bell interests controlled the situation? 

3e reasonable, please! 


The record for the month of October, 1915 shows what 
little change actually takes place as the years go by. Tab- 
ulated, the showing is as follows: 

293,000 telephones 


665,000 telephones 
274,000 telephones 


Central Union Telephone Co...... 
Connected Independents........... 
Exclusive Independents........... 


ND <a bE wt Siar ih atins dai Wien cesar ton 1,232,000 telephones 

The table shows exclusive Independent telephones even 
yet about equal to the exclusive Bell, with the great prepond- 
erating connected element towering above both exclusive 
elements. 

Nearly three full years have passed, and if there is any- 
thing discouraging to Independent telephony I am unable 
to see it. 


No wonder a prominent Chicago attorney, engaged in 
the Central Union case, said he was surprised at the Gifford 
figures. He thought, as many other men do—particularly 
men of large cities where the Bell company is supreme 
that it was merely a question of flowers or crepe on the 
Independent door. 

He thought, even as others I know, that we were in the 
process of absorption by a lawless and gigantic monopoly. 
He was surprised to learn that for the past seven years, the 
Bell interests enjoyed but 55 per cent. of the net gain of 
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an average of 600,000 telephones per year in the United 
States. 


This is a time when nearly every affair of man has a 
doubtful future. It is a time when even governments, which 
have long controlled the world, are in the throes of uncer- 
tainty. 

At no time in the world’s history have the affairs of 
men run on an even keel. We have had prosperity, followed 
by adversity, and adversity followed by prosperity. Peace 
follows war, and war follows peace.. Business is good one 
season and bad another. It is either too wet or too dry. 

Does any one presume to think that rainy days come only 
to individuals? 


men are looking 
3ell men doing the 


While some Independent telephone 
through blue glasses, we have some 
same. The same adverse conditions which strike one, strike 
equally hard on the other. The same influence which might 
destroy Independent telephony will also destroy the Bell. 

It would be easier to destroy the Bell company than it 
would to destroy the great army of Independents, just as it 
takes less time to whip an organized army than it does a 
large group of outlaws hiding in the hills. 

We are all in the telephone business. 

When one realizes that three great states, with 2,427 
switchboards, have 1,388 exchanges upon which the lines 
of both Bell and Independent companies meet, he wonders 
what the real differences between the two interests are. 

From an operating standpoint, there seems to be no 
ground for difference. In many states the Independents 
alone carry the burden of legislative and utility commis- 


sion defense. The laws contemplated affect both alike. 











Francisco, Cal., Convention of the Independent 
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In a situation of 2,427 switchboards, with 91 exclusively 
Bell and 373 exclusively Independent which will not con- 
nect, the fact stands out that the field is practically open. 


From a manufacturing standpoint the case is still in dis- 
pute. In spite of the fact that the exclusive factory con- 
tract handicaps the Bell interests in court, and before com- 
missions, they persist in retaining it. Yet they carry on an 
active campaign for open field business, backed by the 
closed and profitable field of the Bell companies. 

One prominent Bell official justified the Bell factory ar- 
rangement on the ground that the Independent companies 
buy the goods voluntarily. If you went about offering 
poisoned candy to children, their voluntary act would not 
justify the attempted murder. 

The differences of opinion are mainly reduced to manu- 
facturing conditions. Yet today, we have peace in the 
once expensive field of patent litigation. 

It is very possible that patent peace between the Bell 
factory and the Independent factories can be the forerunner 
of other equally sensible and equitable arrangements. 


Apparently, the question of the justice of the Bell fac- 
tory position is not one which greatly interests the operator. 
The Independent operator, with access to toll lines, has 
solved his problem. 

Another company owns the toll lines. Only 20 per cent. 
of his subscribers ever use the toll lines at all—and only 
3% per cent. ever get beyond the 50-mile limit. 

Why should he waste money in something which all his 
subscribers do not need? ° 
I hope within a week to have access to real statistics 
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involving all the states. If you think Independent telephone 
companies are losing their identity, you are due for a sur- 
prise. If you think the government, or the courts, have 
anything to do with the ultimate solution of the telephone 
business, you will have another surprise. 

There is an economic law which supersedes courts and 
commissions—that is the law of profit. Nothing in the 
world can save the telephone, or any other business, but 
the abolition of red ink or losses. 

Every competing company which fails to be supported by 
the public as an active utility, should be supported by it as 
a passive one. In other words, the winner of a competitive 
conflict should be allowed to capitalize the losses of the 
loser. 

It gets back to an early claim of this solution that every 
man or company should be allowed to get out of the busi- 
ness if it is not profitable or congenial. 


Why whip an unwilling horse? Get one that is willing to 
pull. Why pull an unwilling telephone man? Get one who 
will pull. It is surely preferable to have every man pull- 
ing lightly on the rope than to have to labor to drag un- 
willing ones. 

If every losing company were absorbed by its successful 
competitor, the count of companies after the exchange, 
would not find the Independent list reduced one number. 

How much stronger and happier we would be if every 
telephone man represented a successful and enthusiastic 
group of stockholders! Our conventions would be over- 
crowded and our associations never lacking for funds to 
carry on their necessary work. 

MORAL: The future will take care of itself. 
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Central Home Operators Hold Meeting at Paris, Ky. 


Great Enthusiasm Shown at Meeting of Operators of Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. Held at 
Paris, Ky., October 30—Interesting Papers and Discussions by a Number of Operators 
Present and also Company Officials 


A high water record in the way of operators’ meetings 
held by the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was made at the big meeting engineered by that company 
At this meeting all of the 
of Louisville repre- 


in Paris, Ky., on October 30. 
Central Homie exchanges east were 
sented, as well as a number of connecting Independent 
the company, operators 
and all entered the 


More enthusiasm was 


exchanges. Some 50 officers of 
and others were in 
spirit of the meeting with a zest. 
stirred up than was reported from any previous meeting 
and the effects are bound to be good. 

The company was host to all the delegates to the meet- 


ing and not only provided an afternoon with several en- 


attendance into 





In the afternoon, while the others were seeing the 
sights, getting acquainted, taking in picture shows of Paris 
and otherwise enjoying themselves, the chief operators of 
the various exchanges, assembled in the office of Manager 
Veatch and there held with Minor Corman, 
general superintendent of the company, B. Y. Chambers, 
assistant superintendent, and Mr. Veatch. This 
practical conference on executive problems, at which spe- 
cific cases were cited and at which chief operators asked 


a conference 


was a 


and gave suggestions as to handling the girls under them. 
The various problems were considered from the viewpoint 
of efficiency, and much good resulted. 

Supper was announced and the guests filed into the din- 


Those in Attendance at the Operators’ Meeting of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Paris, Ky., October 30. 


tertainment features, but spread a supper and provided for 
a Halloween costume dance after the business of the day 
was completed. Special preparations were made by J. J. 
Veatch, district manager, for the guests of the company. 
The dining room in the Hotel Windsor was decorated ap- 
propriately in autumn colors, Jack-o-lanterns, etc., and 
more elaborate decorations were prepared in Varden Hall 
where the business session and the dance were held. The 
operators’ rest room at the exchange building also was 
decorated appropriately and the town pt on a gala dress 
for the occasion. 


ing room, which was dimly lighted only by the candles 
gleaming through the “features” of the Jack-o-lanterns, and 
took their places in this dim light. After all were seate: 
amid much amusement, the lights were turned on. Suppe! 
over, everyone repaired to the hall, where the busines: 
session was begun at 7 o’clock. Councilman W. O. Hin 
ton, of Paris, representing the mayor, delivered an addres 
of welcome, and the business of the meeting began. Alto 
gether there were 12 speakers, who handled one or anothe 

topic of direct interest to the others, Messrs. Corma: 

Chambers and Veatch all being down on the program f« 
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discussions of papers read, etc. For the most part the 
meeting was given over to the operators present. 

Six chief operators read papers on topics that had been 
selected by them. Miss Mary Murphy, chief operator of 
the Maysville Telephone Co., treated the subject “Han- 
dling Service Complaints.” She made the point first that 
subscribers seldom complain without some just cause and 
said: 

“An operator, upon receiving a complaint, should tend 
to show her deepest interest in the case, listening patiently 
and attentively until the complainant is through talking. 
She should then express her appreciation to the subscriber 
for bringing the matter to the attention of the company. 
Prompt and effective investigation should be made immedi- 
ately to remove the cause for the trouble in order that a 
recurrence will not happen. Complaints should be ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of the subscriber, for it is a very 
easy matter to make either a friend or an enemy for the 
company by reason of the manner in which complaints are 
received and disposed of.” Here Miss Murphy spoke of 
failure of some part of the equipment and concluded: 

“Since there is no such thing as perfect service the best 
thing we can do is to treat our subscribers with honest 
courtesy so that they will unconsciously overlook our 
shortcomings which are sure to exist.” 


To Win Operators’ LoyaAL SUPPORT. 


Taking up the question of “The Best Way for a Chief 
Operator to Win the Loyal Support of Her Operators,” 
Miss Jessie Wilmot, chief operator at Frankfort, empha- 
sized an understanding: “First she should make her oper- 
ators understand just what she expects of them. To do 
that she should talk to them plainly and be firm in all her 
statements and make them fully realize the parts they are 
to take. In doing this she must gain their confidence and 
this she can do by letting them see that she is personally 
interested in the work herself, by setting the example of 
enthusiastic and efficient service. She should encourage 
them when she notices any marked improvement in their 
efforts to do better, as well as point out their mistakes.” 

The fact that every part of her work has been done with 
real enjoyment, is one of the principal reasons for her ad- 
vancement, according to the paper on “Why I Think I 
Was Promoted to the Position of Chief Operator,” read 
by Miss Mary Layton, chief operator of the Cynthiana 
Telephone Co. “Just why I was promoted to be chief op- 
erator,” she said, “is difficult for me to answer, but I have 
always worked with the desire of obtaining that position, 
and have always thought to be chief operator one should 
be firm, courteous, patient, ready to acknowledge a mis- 
take and strive to bring about co-operation with the man- 
ager, operators and subscribers.” Miss Layton has ad- 
vanced rapidly, having begun her service as operator only 
i4 months ago. 

Miss Rose Collins, chief operator of the Nicholas Home 
Telephone Co., at Carlisle, does not believe that the em- 
ploye’s interest in her work can be measured by the amount 
of money in her pay envelope, important as that item is. 
She discussed “How It Feels to Be Really Interested in 
Our Work.” Not only does it “feel better” to be actually 
and earnestly interested in the work one is doing, but it 
pays better, Miss Collins said. “If every operator could be 
made to realize how much easier the work would be for 
everybody if each one would do her duty, I am sure we 
would soon: have a standard of service that would be un- 
surpassed by that of any of our competitors, and I feel 
sure that from the interest manifested in the operators’ 
meetings that this time is not far off.” 

Long distance operations were touched on by other 
Speakers. Miss Lutie Banta, chief operator at Carrollton, 
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speaking on “Codes and Their Uses,” pointed out that if 
operators were familiar with the codes much time could be 
saved on the circuits, although the operator should not 
overlook the fact that every code letter means something 
definite, and that she should not try to make codes cover 
up lack of information she ought to have. “D. A.” (Don’t 
Answer) is a very poor report to give, she said. 


INCREASING TOLL BUSINESS. 


The way to increase toll business, according to Mrs. A. 
Burgin, chief operator of the Paris Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., is to “please the customer.” In her dis- 
cussion she said: “Girls, we are the salesladies for our 
long distance service, just like the clerks at the stores. 
When we go to the store to buy anything and the clerk is 
nice and polite and waits on us in a way to show that she 
is interested and is trying to please, we think, ‘The next 
time I want anything I will go to that clerk.’ It is just the 
same way with a toll call. If you are courteous and pleasant 
and handle the call in a way to make your subscriber feel 
that you are not only doing your best to get his party right 
away, but that it is a pleasure for you to handle his call, 
instead of acting in a cross and impatient way, you will find 
that this subscriber is thinking that he will let you handle 
his next call. Another way that I have found helps to 
please the subscriber is to give reports on delayed calls, and 
not to wait for him to ask you for a report.” 

Miss Ona Harrison, toll operator at Louisville, pointed 
out that methodical handling of toll calls is not serviceable 
unless all operators thoroughly understand the methods 
used. To her way of thinking, she said, the thing most 
needed in the Home or Independent system is a more uni- 
form method of handling this business. Such a plan, she 
suggested, would give every station a clear understanding 
of how the others were handling calls, and would be of 
benefit in taking up complaints. There are frequent times 
when no set of rules would apply, yet, Miss Harrison said, 
“a great advantage would be gained by standardization of 
operating rules and methods, as far as possible.” 

Miss Maude Day, collector at the Paris Home exchange, 
stated that to her mind the toll operator’s position is the 
most important on the operating force, and that mistakes 
on toll tickets are correspondingly serious. She thought 
that if operators would take more personal interest in doing 
their work fewer errors would be one result. | 


OperRATorS EsTABLISH CoOMPANY’S REPUTATION FOR SERVICE. 


“We Collect for Service, First, Last and Always,” ac- 
cording to Miss Lillie Martin, cashier of the Nicholas Home 
Telephone Co., at Carlisle. “It is the only thing the com- 
pany has for sale, and the operator is the only one who is 
constantly delivering the service and waiting on the public 
in all its varying moods. It is the operators, and not the 
manager or his assistants, who establish a company’s repu- 
tation for service—either good or bad—and if they furnish 
good service we are likely to have good collections. . . . 
At an exchange where the standard is 100 per cent. col- 
lections, you may be sure that the operators are always on 
their jobs, and that all the credit is not due to good col- 
lectors.” 

“Our First Operators’ Meeting,” was the subject of a 
paper by Mrs. Allene Williams, cashier of the Cynthiana 
Telephone Co. She told of the curiosity of the operators 
and their subsequent approval of the plan of the meetings. 
They are being held at regular intervals, and are getting 
the best interest of all the girls, who see in their participa- 
tion means for fitting themselves for more important posi- 
tions and advancement. 

From the official side of the house the principal address 
was that made by B. Y. Chambers, assistant superintendent 
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of the Central Home, and in charge of the part of the 
work represented by the operators’ meetings in the separate 
exchanges and in the districts. He spoke of the large part 
the telephone has come to play in the life of every com- 
munity and noted that nearly every person in every town 
relies for the service he gets on the telephone operators 
who personify the company. He emphasized the impres- 
sion that is made by good and courteous service and the 
impression made by poor and discourteous service, and 
showed how the proposition comes homes to every operator. 
The future for those who do prove to be expert and reliable, 
the difficulty in finding good material for toll operators, and 
the importance of the training that is gained through the 
general exchanges were dwelt on at some length. Mr. 
Chambers took up a number of common faults, and sug- 
gested ways by which they might be overcome. He espe- 
cially disapproved of those operators who are inclined to 
waste their time and the circuit time by petty contentions. 
Much of the talk was practical and was heard with close 
attention. 

After the business session the members of the convention 
repaired to the hotel, where they dressed for the dance. It 
was a masked ball and a prize offered for the best cos- 
tumed and masked dancer was awarded to Miss Maude 
Day, collector in the Paris office. Three judges were ap- 
pointed, who eliminated all but eight, and finally selected 
Miss Day, whose identity, however, was not known until 
she unmasked. There were many interesting costumes 
worn at the dance, Miss Day representing Snow, and others 
being garbed as harlequins, school girls, clowns, cowboys, 
Highland laddies, etc. It was a dance, which though lim- 
ited altogether to the employes of the companies repre- 
sented, was very much enjoyed. During the dancing the 
orchestra, which played also during supper, was present in 
the hall. 

All delegates to the meeting wore badges which had been 
specially prepared. They were of cream colored satin rib- 
bon, cut in swallow tail pennant form, and contained the 
Independent telephone shield in red, white and_ blue, 
the words, “Service First” in red letters immediately under- 
neath, and in blue the words, “Efficiency, Co-operation, 
Loyalty,” with “Operators’ Meeting, October 30, 1915, Paris, 
Ky.” at the bottom. 

In attendance at the meeting were the following: 

Louisville, Ky., Minor Corman, general superintendent; 
B. Y. Chambers, assistant superintendent; Miss Ona Har- 
rison; Shelbyville, Miss Elizabeth Pemberton and Miss Eva 
Johnson; Frankfort, Miss Jessie Wilmot and Miss Nellie 
Richardson; Lexington, Mrs. George Stinson and Miss 
Lillie Byron; Carrollton, Miss Lutie Banta; Flemingsburg, 
Miss Katie McFadden; Moorefield, Miss Anna Roberts; 
Maysville, John J. Lynch, manager; Miss Mary Murphy and 
Miss May McGlone; Cynthiana, C. M. Mynheir, manager; 
Mrs. Alene Williams, Miss Mary Ashcraft, Miss Lillie 
Smith, Miss Mary Layton; Carlisle, W. C. Corman, man- 
ager; Miss Lillie Martin, Miss Rosa Collins, Miss Eva 
Williams; Paris, J. J. Veatch, manager; L. S. Brown, W. H. 
Cannon, C. B. Harris, W. C. Collins, Mrs. E. C. Burgin, 
Miss Maude Day, Miss Nancey Metzgar, Miss Elmeta 
O’Neill, Miss Fay Moore, Miss Bessie O’Neill, Miss Tillie 
Alcorn, Miss Clemie Lusby; Little Rock, Albert Evans, 
Mrs. Albert Evans, Cletis Evans, Annie Bolston; Millers- 
burg, Miss Ethel Jones; Clintonville, Miss Maude Parrish; 
Shawhan, Miss Margaret McClure, and North Middletown, 
Mrs. Ola Peters. 





Telephone Growth Exceeds Engineers’ Estimates. 
Lord Byron’s declaration—“‘Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion”—is nowhere more convincingly established than in 
the telephone business. 
One of the most important functions of a telephone en- 
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gineer is to forecast, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
telephone needs of a city for from 10 to 30 years in the 
future. Such forecasts are necessary because the telephone 
company must always be ready to serve—it moves in ad- 
vance of a city’s development, it cannot follow. 

But prescience is a faculty, the use of which is hazardous, 
at least when it touches the growth of Chicago, a striking 
illustration being found in the Hyde Park district where 
the new exchange of the Chicago Telephone Co. was re- 
cently cut into service. 

Prior to 1902 Hyde Park subscribers were in the Oak- 
land exchange area. The Oakland office having been out- 
grown the original Hyde Park office, located in a new fire- 
proof structure on Dorchester avenue near Fifty-seventh 
street, was cut into service December 13, 1902. This hand- 
some and commodious building contained an initial installa- 
tion that included a switchboard with 12 subscribers’ sec- 
tions and four trunk sections to handle 3,000 subscribers’ 
multiple with room for additional facilities ample for many 
years to come. 

The stations cut into service at the Hyde Park office on 
December 13, 1902, numbered 2,171. The growth since 
then has been so rapid as to require constant additions of 
switchboard until there are now 22,000 telephones cared for 
with facilities greatly cramped and outgrown. The new 
Hyde Park office, Kenwood avenue near Sixty-first street, 
will take over these 22,000 telephones and switchboard 
facilities have been provided for 26,000 telephones—consti- 
tuting one of the largest telephone exchanges in the world. 

All advance estimates made in 1902 relative to the Hyde 
Park area have been exceeded many times over. An ad- 
vance estimate made in 1908 showed Hyde Park as having 
17,000 stations in 1914 while the actual growth in 1915 has 
outstripped the estimate 5,000 stations. 

With its present equipment the new office will, it is 
thought, be easily capable of taking care of 26,000 stations, 
which figure is expected to be reached in about three years. 
The new building has a capacity for double the number of 
telephones that it will handle at the outset and can be 
greatly increased in height and ground dimensions as the 
growth of the business may require. 

The old Hyde Park building stands empty and deserted 
—antiquated after a dozen years! As the building is of 
special construction and arrangement it does not lend it- 
self to use for other purposes and the property will prob- 
ably be marketable at the ground value only. 





Operators’ School in Los Angeles, Cal. 

An operators’ school of instruction, under the auspices 
of the California Independent Telephone Association, was 
held last week, November 5, at the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary of 
the Independent Telephone Association of America, was in 
charge of the instruction work. 

At 6:30 in the evenirg a complimentary dinner to Mr. 
Vivian and E. B. Fisher, president of the Independent As- 
sociation of America, was given by the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Los Angeles, at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. The program for the evening included 
speeches by Messrs. Vivian and Fisher. 


Earnings of Citizens Company of Grand Rapids. 

For the first three months of its fiscal year, from July * 
to September 30, the Citizens Telephone Co., of Gran! 
Rapids, Mich., showed gross earnings of $221,033, an ir- 
crease of $15,444, or 7.5 per cent. over the correspondin2 
period last year. Net earnings were $106,100, an increase of 
15 per cent. over the same period for the previous yer 
and balance for dividends, surplus and depreciation, $97,30'. 
an increase of $12,571, or 14.8 per cent. The balance is ‘t 
the rate of nearly 10 per cent. on the stock outstanding. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Sale Ordinance for Chicago Automatic to Be Prepared. 

At a meeting of the Chicago council committee on gas, 
oil and electric light, held last week, attorneys representing 
the various interests involved were authorized to prepare 
an ordinance approving the sale of the automatic telephone 
system of the Chicago Tunnel Co. to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The measure will contain a clause 
to the effect that the sale will not raise telephone rates in 
Chicago in the event that the A. T. & T. Co. sells the 
plant to the Chicago Telephone Co. 

N. C. Kingsbury, of New York, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., appeared before the 
committee in response to a request that he explain why 
his company was willing to pay more than $6,000,000 for 
a plant held to be worth only $1,125,000 by the committee’s 
engineer. Mr. Kingsbury said that in arriving at the value 
of the plant the report of Kempster B. Miller was not 
taken into consideration. He said the company’s engineers 
had gone over the records showing what had been expend- 
ed on the plant, and that he was not taking the word of 
any outsiders as to the plant’s value. 

“We agreed to buy the plant,” said Mr. Kingsbury, “if 
the federal, state and city authorities would consent to it. 
My opinion is that the seller and the purchaser will suffer 
a loss, and that part of the loss ought to be borne by the 
city of Chicago, as it permitted the automatic plant to 
have millions of dollars placed into it. 

We are willing to aid in the division of the loss. From 
an economic standpoint, competition in the telephone busi- 
ness is a failure. Telephone users won’t pay two bills.” 

He admitted final disposition of the automatic plant un- 
doubtedly would be to the Chicago Telephone Co. 

In the event his company bought the automatic plant, 
Mr. Kingsbury said he could guarantee the telephone rates 
charged by it would not be affected. He did admit some 
of the property might be charged to capital account, and 
used for future rate-making purposes. 





Extra Charge to Reinstate Telephone, Held Justified. 

In the case of J. E. Wells vs. the Chicago Telephone Co., 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, on November 3, 
sustained the action of the company in charging $2 to re- 
instate a telephone service which had been suspended for 
failure to pay the bill. The commission declares this charge 
is justified. 

Mr. Wells’ telephone was removed when he refused to 
pay his monthly bill. He ordered it back and paid the® 
amount, but objected to paying $2 extra for reinstatement. 
lle contended that the instrument had not been removed 
from his home and that he should not be compelled to pay 
the amount on this account. 

“From a careful consideration of the subject,” the ruling 
of the commission says, “we are of the opinion that the 
regulation of the respondent, the Chicago Telephone Co., 
providing for the discontinuance of telephone service in 
case of non-payment is a reasonable one and that the re- 
quirement of the payment of $2 as a charge for reinstate- 
ment of service that has been discontinued for non-pay- 
ment is not unreasonable and should be sustained.” 

Sale of Securities of Interstate Company of Illinois. 

\ report published in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY rela- 
tive to the hearing on the sale of the securities and stock of 
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‘long distance and local, on the streets of Des Moines. 


the Interstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Aurora, Ill., to the Atlantic & Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was received just as the issue was ready for the press. 
Attention has been directed to several inaccuracies which ap- 
pear in the report as published. One of them was that the 
Kinloch-Bloomington and Wabash Valley telephone companies 
are parts of the Interstate system, when in reality these com- 
panies are not associated with the Interstate company except 
by connecting agreements. 

The Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co., of Missouri, was 
represented by counsel, as were also the Kinloch-Bloomington 
and Wabash Valley companies. In deciding upon the con- 
tinuance of the hearing Commissioner Yates ruled that the 
Department of Justice at Washington must consent to the pur- 
chase of the securities of the Interstate company by the At- 
lantic & Pacific company before the commission will give its 
approval. 





Consolidation at Peru, Ind., Causes Rate Tangle. 

The consolidation of the Peru Telephone Co. at 
Ind., and the Central Union Telephone Co. by the latter 
company, has brought about a rate tangle which the state 
public service commission is to be asked to settle. The 
company wants the Home company rates brought up to 
the standard of the Bell rates, which are $3 for business 
telephones, $1.50 for single residence lines and $1.25 for 
four-party service. The Home company rates for the same 
service are respectively $2, $1.25 and $1. 

For some time the city council and the company have 
been trying to get together. The council finally decided 
it would not agree to increase of the Home rates, 
whereupon the company announced that the city had no 
rate fixing power and the case will probably be referred to 
the commission. At present some subscribers are paying 
the old Home company rate and others the Bell rate. 


Peru, 


an 





Des Moines Franchise Held Perpetual by Supreme Court. 

After litigation extending over a period of 17 years, the 
Iowa Telephone Co. has won its Des Moines franchise fight. 
The supreme court of Iowa recently passed on the case and 
turned in a ruling to the effect that the company has a 
perpetual franchise to operate its telephone system, both 
The 
higher court reversed the Polk county district court which 
had held that the company had no rights in the streets of 
Des Moines. In 1898 the city officials raised the question 
as to the telephone company’s rights to the streets. W. T. 
Shaver brought the action against the company to oust it 
from the streets. The telephone company maintained that 
it had a perpetual franchise, inherited from the Central 
Union Telephone Co. whose business it had purchased. The 
Central Union obtained its franchise by legislative enact- 
ment in 1881. 

No subsequent legislation can impair this franchise, was 
the claim of the Iowa Telephone Co. The supreme court in 
its ruling declares that all grants issued prior to 1888 by the 
legislature are perpetual. It was not until 1888 that cities 
were given the right to grant franchises by the legislature. 
The city further contended that if the company did have a 
franchise it was only for the operation of toll lines within 
the city and did not cover a local exchange. The supreme 
court ruled that the franchise grants the company the right 
of both toll and local exchange service. 
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“The latter (franchise) was secured directly from the leg- 
islature and as we have seen it was perpetual in character, 
subject, if at all to forfeiture by the legislature itself. The 
franchise did not need to be renewed or extended and hav- 
ing one already no further grant was necessary.” 





Discrimination Ordered Removed at Corona, Cal. 

A formal complaint was filed with the California Rail- 
road Commission some time ago by the city of Corona, 
Cal., bringing into question the reasonableness of the rates 
of the Corona Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Corona Union Telephone & Telegraph Co. in and about 
the city of Corona. A hearing having been held and an in- 
vestigation made of the facts in the case, the commission 
found: 

1. That discrimination was being practiced in the rates 
charged patrons for telephone service in and about the city 
of Corona in violation of the provisions of the state public 
utilities act. 

2. That such discrimination might be reasonably removed 
without unduly depriving the defendants of revenues to 
which they may be justly entitled by the uniform applica- 
tion of a revised schedule of rates. 

Accordingly the commission, on September 30, ordered 
that the defendants shall publish, file with the commission, 
and uniformly charge and collect the following monthly 
rates for telephone service‘in the city of Corona and in 
the territory served therefrom, which are found to be just 
and reasonable rates: 


Business service. Residence service. 
Wall set. Desk set. Wall set. Desk set. 


One-party, per month... .$2.50 $2.75 $2.00 $2.25 
Two-party, per month... 2.25 2.50 1,75 2.00 
Four-party, per month.. 2.00 2.25 1.50 1.75 
Eight-party, per month.. 1.75 2.00 1.25 1.50 


These rates shall apply within a radius of three miles in 
any direction by air line from the central office switch- 
board. For either business or residence service located be- 
yond the three-mile radius mileage charges as indicated 
for the class of service selected may apply in addition to 
the above rates for each air-line mile or fraction thereof 
per month, as follows: 


One-party, 50 cents per month per mile or fraction. 
Two-party, 35 cents per month per mile or fraction. 
Four-party, 25 cents per month per mile or fraction. 
Eight-party, 15 cents per month per mile or fraction. 





Citizens Oppose Restrictions to Unlimited Service. 

A number of civic organizations of Washington, D. C., 
appeared before the public utilities commission last week 
protesting against the request of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. for permission to restrict its unlimited 
service in private homes to the subscriber and his agents 
and representatives. The practical effect of such permis- 
sion would be to prevent persons from using their neigh- 
bor’s telephone. 

After stating that the company had set forth no good 
reason why such permission should be granted, Corpora- 
tion Counsel Conrad H. Syme, who cross-examined for the 
district, said: 

“I think, perhaps, I occupy a position between the com- 
mission, the company and the public. It seems to me that 
the commission should consider carefully, in a matter of 
this kind, the possible effect of giving a public service cor- 
poration a right which might be exercised arbitrarily for 
the purpose of depriving some one of the public service 
which they are required by law to render.” 

S. M. Greer, general commercial superintendent of the 
company, was the only witness for the company. When 


examined by Attorney Franklin Briggs, for the company, 
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he said it was not the desire of the company to institute 
a sort of detective service over its patrons, but merely to 
legalize a practice which the company. has exercised for 
years. 





New Bedford (Mass.) Company to Issue Stock. 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission has approved 
the issue by the Automatic Telephone Co., of New Bedford, 
of new capital stock amounting to $50,000, at a par value of 
$50 per share, to meet the cost of improvements and care for 
floating indebtedness. 

In connection with the case, the commission received a letter 
from the security house of Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford, 
answering an inquiry by the commission as to the extent of the 
local market for the Automatic company’s stock. The brokers 
stated that there have been but few transactions in this stock 
for several years, owing to restricted market; but pointed out 
that despite the tendency of investors to consider all automatic 
telephone systems in the East undesirable objects of capital 
outlay, the New Bedford company has been quite successful, 
due in large measure to a very efficient management and special 
local conditions. 

The company has paid as high as 7 per cent. dividends on 
the common stock, and pays 6 per cent. on the preferred. Both 
of these securities are non-taxable in Massachusetts, but the 
preferred has recently sold as low as 42. The common sells 
generally a little above par, but the market is very restricted. 
Beginning with 1910 the company has regularly paid 7 and 6 
per cent. as above outlined. The net income has increased 
from $17,724 in 1910 to $20,700 in 1915, dividends being $13,000 
in each year. In 1915 a depreciation charge of $5,000 was made, 
leaving a surplus of $2,700. 





South Dakota Commission to Investigate Toll Rates. 


Owing to the large number of complaints relative to the 
toll rates charged for intrastate long distance messages 
and also concerning the three-minute initial period, the 
South Dakota Railroad Commission has commenced a 
detailed investigation of the matter. To aid in the investi- 
gation work every telephone company in the state has 
been ordered to furnish the commission, within 90 days, 
with the following information: 

Complete statements (itemized) showing operating rev- 
enue and expenses, local and interstate separate, for the 
year ending June 30, 1914, and also the year ending June 30, 
1915. 

Complete cost of construction of each line, stations and 
equipment used in the state. 

Statement showing each toll station, toll line, ete. 

Cost of reproduction, new, and present value of each 
line, station and equipment. 

Items showing working units of value, etc., and a com- 
plete map on a scale of not more than four miles to the 
inch, showing clearly the location of all long distance tol! 
telephone lines and toll stations in the state. 





Massachusetts Stock Ticker Case to Full Bench. 

Judge Pierce of the Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
referred to the full bench the petition of the state for a 
mandamus order against the Western Union Telegraph C: 
ard the United Telegram Co. in the Calvin Foster stoc* 
ticker service case. This case was recently decided agains: 
the companies by the public service commission and full 
abstracted in these columns. 

At a hearing November 5 Judge Pierce expressed douht 
as to the jurisdiction of the commission in view of th 
incorporation of the companies in other states than Masse- 
chusetts. Important distinctions between interstate and i- 
trastate service are involved. Since the commission’s dec'- 
sion the Western Union company has offered a counte’- 
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petition for a review of the board’s order, on the ground 
that it is an interference with contracts. 





Company Must Erect Its Own Poie Line. 

A precedent was established by the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission in a recent order denying the petition of 
the Greencastle (Ind.) Telephone Co. for permission to 
use the telephone poles of the Reelsville (Ind.) Telephone 
Co. for a distance of ten miles between the two towns. 
The commission held that where the joint use of the facil- 
ities of utility companies did not affect the public con- 
venience or public necessity, the utility law did not pro- 
vide that the commission must order the joint use of such 
facilities. 

The Greencastle company had been using a line owned 
by the Reelsville Telephone Co., making the poles of the 
Reelsville company bear the burden of a toll line owned 
by the Greencastle company. The Reelsville company ob- 
jected and the Greencastle company then requested the 
commission to order the Reelsville company to permit a 
joint use of the line, which the commission denied. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
IDAHO. 

October: Complaint filed by D. P. Dunnivan, of Nez 
Perce, Idaho, alleging that the rates of the Nez Perce Co- 
operative Telephone Co. are unfair and discriminatory. 

ILLINOIs. 

November 3: The case of Thomas L. Thompson, manager 
of the Pearl City (Ill.) Mutual Telephone Co., vs. Aaron 
Kleckner, Henry Kleckner and Samuel Delzler, was dis- 
missed by the commission. It is held that rural lines con- 
nected with the Pearl City Independent Telephone Co., with- 
out notice were not public utilities. 

November 3: Bixman Telephone Co., of Hoyleton, given 
permission to discontinue free service from MHoyleton to 
Centralia and charge toll. 

November 3: Joint agreement between the Cerro Gordo 
(Ill.) Telephone Co., and J. E. Bennett & Co., of Decatur, 
for lease of a telephone line, approved. 

November 3: Joint agreement between receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., and the Central Illinois Utili- 
ties Co., of Watseka, for joint use of poles, approved. 

November 3: Petition of Sam Morris, of Lake Mantansas, 
to compel the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Havana, to give 
long distance telephone service over the Central Union line, 
dismissed. 

November 3: Petition for approval of the sale by the 
Gibson Home Telephone Co., of Gibson City, to the Dix 
Telephone Ca, Elliott, of the Guthrie toll line from Gibson 
City to Guthrie, denied because of the “undisputed evidence 
in the record of the inefficiency of the service of the Dix com- 
pany.” 

November 3: In the case of J. E. Wells vs. the Chicago 
Telephone Co., the commission sustained the action of the 
company in charging $2 to reinstate a telephone service which 
had been suspended for failure to pay bill. The commission 
declares this charge is justified. 

November 11: Hearing on application of the Geneseo 
relephone Co., for authority to change telephone rates at 
reneseo, Ill. Intervening and cross petitions have been filed 
y the city of Geneseo. 

INDIANA. 


November: The commission denied the petition of the 
reencastle (Ind.) Telephone Co. for permission to use the 
les of the Reelsville Telephone Co., for a distance of ten 
les between the two towns. 

KANSAS. 


“November 10: Hearing at Emporia, Kan., in the case of 
Reading Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the Emporia Telephone 
© and W. W. Finney, president, in regard to service. Docket 
NO, 945, 
_-sovember 10: Hearing at Emporia, Kan., in the case of the 
Ey poria Telephone Co. vs. the Reading Mutual Telephone Co. 
ocket No. 985. 
vember 10: Hearing at Emporia, Kan., on application of 
the Emporia Telephone Co. for permission to increase rates 
on desk sets. Docket No. 1116. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

November : The commission approved the issue by the 
Automatic Telephone Co., of New Bedford, Mass., of addi- 
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tional capital stock amounting to $50,000, at a par value of 
$50 per share to meet the cost of improvements and care for 
floating indebtedness. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 8: Hearing on complaint of the city council of 
Owatonna asking for a physical connection between the local 
exchange of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. and 
the toll lines of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul. In its answer to the complaint, the Tri-State com- 
pany states that it is willing that such a connection be made 
on reasonable terms and conditions. The Northwestern com- 
pany, in its answer, states that if a connection were to be 
ordered, it would work irreparable injury to its system and 
that such an order, as well as the law itself, is unconstitu- 
tional because it takes the Bell company’s property without 
due process of law and without compensation therefore. 


MIssouRrI. 


November 5: ‘The commission authorized the transfer of 
the Brashear Telephone Co., Brashear, Mo., from W. I. Mc- 
Clay to Chas. D. Weakley, for the sum of $4,900. Case No. 
811. 

December 1: Hearing on application filed by the Kansas 
City Southern Railway asking that the commission adopt uni- 
form rules and regulations governing the construction and 
maintenance of poles, wires, cables, signal and other circuits of 
similar character of telephone, telegraph and railroad com- 
panies over the rights-of-way, tracks and lines of wires of 
railroad corporations in the state. The commission has notified 
all telephone, telegraph and railroad companies in the state to 
he represented at the hearing; that they are made parties de- 
fendant; and that they are requested to file with the com- 
mission any proposed tentative rules and regulations or sug- 
gestions relative to the terms of the proposed rules; that the 
commission, after a hearing, will adopt by general order uni- 
form rules and regulations. Case No. 796. 

New York. 

November 10: At Albany on complaint of George G. Hop- 
kins, Jr., and others, of Jonesville, Saratoga county, against 
the New York Telephone Co., as to increase in rates and ask- 
ing for “definite contract.” 

OuHIo. 

November 19: Hearing on application of the Newark Tele- 
phone Co., of Newark, Ohio, for permission to issue $50,000 in 
preferred stock with a view to using the proceeds in making 
extensions and -betterments. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 9: Hearing on application of the Union City 
Telephone Co., of Union, Okla., for an increase in rates. The 
company now charges $1 and $2, respectively for residence 
and business service and wants to advance the rates to $1.50 
and $2.50. 

Soutu DAKOTA. 

November: The commission commenced a detailed investi- 
gation of the toll rates charged for interstate long distance 
messages. Every telephone company in the state has been or- 
dered to furnish the commission, within 90 days, with infor- 
mation relative to its operating revenue and expense for the 
year ending June 30, 1914, and also the year ending June 30, 
1915, cost of construction of each line, stations and equipment 
in the state; statement showing each toll station, toll line, etc. ; 
cost of reproduction of each line, station and equipment; items 
showing working units of value and a map showing clearly 
the location of all long distance toll lines and toll stations in 
the state. 

VIRGINIA. 

November 11: Hearing on application of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. for permission to increase its rates for 
two-party business service at Newport News from $36 to $42 
a year. 


WISCONSIN. 


October: The commission granted the petition of the citi- 
zens of Rice Lake, Wis., for an investigation of the service of 
the Rice Lake & Northeastern Telephone Co. 


November 10: The commission dismissed the complaint of 
the Ontario & Wilton Telephone Co. against the Norwalk 
Independent Telephone Co., alleging infringement on its ter- 
ritory in the town of Ridgeville, Monroe county. 


November 10: The commission dismissed the case against 
the Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co., which at first sought 
to extend into the village of Taycheedah, Fond du Lac county. 
The complaint was filed by the Eastern Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. According to the testimony the Fond du Lac Rural Tele- 
phone Co. does not plan on extending its lines in the direction 
of Taycheedah into territory served by the Eastern Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. 








Digest of Telephone Articles in Various Publications 


Prepared by Arthur Bessey Smith 


[Epiror’s Note: In this department it is intended to 
present at regular intervals a brief summary of articles re- 
lating to the telephone which appear in various publica- 
tions. Sufficient data will be given relative to the subject 
treated so as to give a general idea of the scope of the article. 
The summary will be concise, so that, if desired, the items may 


be cut out, pasted on cards and filed for ready reference. At 
the end of a year a record will therefore be had of 
articles relating to the telephone published during the 


year. ] 


THE TRANSMISSION OF TELEGRAMS BY TELEPHONE. The Tele- 
graph and Telephone Journal, Vol. 1, No. 2, August, 1915, 
page 233. 

The writer, R. G. D., comments on the present dearth of 
telegraphists and proposes the use of a noiseless typewriter 
in connection with the telephone. Specially trained telephonists 
could become accustomed to each other’s voices and transmit 
matter with great accuracy. Newspaper men have already 
made free use of telephone lines and have attained excellent 
results. The technical and often unintelligible nature of tele- 
grams makes it harder to get them through correctly, but by 
systematic work it could be done. It may even be possible 
to use the dictaphone in connection with telephone-telegram 
work. 

[In America it has been suggested that those operating 
telephone companies whose charters include telegraph work, 
could profitably work their toll lines to greater efficiency by 
taking on a night load of telegrams to be worked off at a time 
when the lines are not busy. Men can be trained and means 
used which will insure the accuracy of the text transmitted. 
Editor.] 

TRENCH TELEPHONES. T. F. Purves. The Post Office Elec- 
trical Engineers’ Journal, Vol. 8, Part 2, July, 1915, pages 
95-102; eight illustrations, two circuit diagrams. 

The first semi-portable local battery magneto telephones 
supplied by the British post office for the present trench war- 
fare were made of old pattern National Telephone Co. bell 
boxes, fitted with modern transmitters and receivers. Each 
carries two dry cells and a three-bar magneto, has a leather 
carrying handle and weighs 26 pounds. A more compact set 
weighing only 13 pounds was designed and made, as the first 
cords are water- 


ones were too cumbersome. The receiver 


proofed and enclosed in a thin rubber tube. 

A number of small cordless portable switchboards are also 
used. The lines come in through the roof of the box under 
a sail-cloth cover and are terminated on binding posts, whose 
screws have slots big enough to allow a penny or other coin 
to be used as a screwdriver. The larger sizes of boards— 
20 and 30 lines—have special floor stands adapted to shut up 
and serve as packing cases for transport purposes. 


City TELEPHONE EXCHANGE Power PLANT, London. The 
Post Office Electrical Engineers’ Journal, Vol. 8, Part 2, July, 
1915, pages 108-110; one illustration. 

A brief recital of the equipment of three telephone offices, 
all located in one building. It is arranged so that the power 
plants can supply other than their own switchboards in case 
of failure of machines or battery. Pneumatic tube systems 
are used, also two desiccating plants, for removing moisture 
from the air admitted to the building. They can handle 60 
and 48 cubic feet, respectively, of free air per minute. 


TERMINATION OF LOADED TRUNK TELEPHONE CABLES. T. F. 


Purves. The Post Office Electrical Engincers’ Journal, Vol. 


8, Part 2, July, 1915, pages 110-117; three illustrations, eight 
circuit diagrams. 

The loaded telephone cable between London and Liverpool 
via Birmingham, is now practically completed. For a descrip- 
tion see The Post Office Electrical Engineers’ Journal, Vol. 
7, Part 1, April, 1914. 

Because high insulation is necessary to loaded line, the or- 
dinary test frame cannot be used directly. Each pair is con- 
nected to a special transformer, whose line winding is care- 
fully insulated and equipped with highly insulated terminals. 
Exacting tests for perfect balance are described, with respect 
to capacitance and effective resistance. The transformers are 
mounted on a rack provided with covers. 


An Earty CapsLe Experiment. The Post Office Electrical 
Engineers’ Journal, Vol. 8, Part 2, July, 1915, pages 118-122; 
three illustrations. 

In 1880 David Brooks, of Philadelphia, U. S. A., introduced 
into England the use of kerosene to insulate underground 
cables. The trial line had 30 to 40 wires, each separately cov- 
ered with manilla, and drawn into a 1%-inch iron pipe. Be- 
fore this, the wires were saturated with kerosene at 320° F. 
to remove moisture. After installation, the entire pipe was 
kept full of kerosene by means of a tank located at the highest 


point. Owing to vibration caused by railway trains, the joints 
opened up and the leakage was excessive. In 1889 the system 
was abandoned. 


THE INCOMPLETENESS OF THE PRESENT THEORY OF TELEPHONE 
TRANSMIssion. F. Murphy. The Post Office Electrical En- 
gineers’ Journal, Vol. 8, Part 2, July, 1915, pages 122-127 
(continued ). 

The writer states, as his object, that he desires to prove 
the present theory, although sound as far as it goes, ignores 
one essential consideration, and by no means proves the com- 
monly accepted law that the received speech over lines in 
which the attenuation is the same, is equal. He discusses the 
present mathematical theory, giving a table of the electrical 
properties of aerial and underground lines, including their 
characteristic vector impedances. 

Starting from the assumption that the voltage produced by 
a telephone is not dependent upon the character of the line 
to which it is connected, he shows that if a number of lines 
be compared with the same pair of telephones, the received 

1 

in which Z; is the impedance of 
Z:4Z, 
the receiving telephone and Zp» is the characteristic impedance 
of the line. He finds that the discrepancy, which should ap- 
pear, varies from one mile of standard cable gain to 4.5 miles 
loss. In practice these gains and losses are not found. Thi 
he attributes to the fact that subscribers’ lines are never di 
rectly connected to a great electrical length of line whos 
characteristic impedance is materially different from that o 
standard cable. 


current will vary as 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STROWGER AUTOMATIC SysTEM. J. Hex 
ley. The Post Office. Electrical Engineers’ Journal, Vol. 
Part 2, July, 1915, pages 127-168; seven illustrations, 15 circui 
diagrams, two drawings. 

The writer takes up several improvements which have be¢ 
introduced in the later automatic exchanges installed. The: 
changes have resulted from collaboration of the British Po: 
Office engineers and the engineers of the Automatic Telephor 
Mfg. Co., of Liverpool. The most important of the chang 
are as follows: 
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Facilities for cross connecting subscribers’ lines to any line 
switch. 

Transmission of the busy flash signal to the originating 
“A” operator on calls from manual to automatic. This is in 
addition to the busy tone. 

Immediate stopping of the ringing current when the called 
subscriber answers. 

The use of secondary line switches between primary line 
switches and the first selectors (standard practice in the United 
States). ‘ 

A number of interesting, but finely detailed changes, are 
also described. 


This is followed by a detailed description of the circuits 
and their operation, carrying the reader through the primary 
and secondary line switches, first and second selectors, and 
the connector. The manual to automatic trunk circuits, dead 
level and dead number circuits and coin box arrangements 
come next. There is a good description of the electromechanical 
calling device produced by the Automatic Electric Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., U. S. A., which device permits an operator 
to set up calls to an automatic exchange by using only eleven 
push buttons. Special trunks (phonogram circuits) are pro- 
vided for telephoning telegraph messages. The description 
of the operation and functions of the test connector by which 
a tester can do rapid work is very good. 

The whole article is full of details, without much attempt 
at generalizations, and will be appreciated by one who is well 
into the art of automatic telephony. 


INSULATING Compounps. The Post Office Electrical En- 
gineers’ Journal, Vol. 8, Part 2, July, 1915, pages 183-184. 

In the effort to find a compound for filling potheads which 
would not require heating before pouring, the British post 
office engineers discovered that a mixture of French chalk, 
56 per cent.; palm pitch, 32 per cent.; and coal tar, 12 per 
cent. gave satisfactory results, including high insulation. The 
compound is to be thoroughly pressed into the cavity to be 
filled. 





Meeting of Ohio Automatic Association. 

The Ohio Automatic Telephone Association held a meet- 
ing in the Chamber of Commerce rooms, Zanesville, Ohio, 
on November 5. At the morning sessions particular atten- 
tion was paid to the operating field with suggestions for 
improvement and advancement of service. The afternoon 
meeting was devoted to the commercial aspects of the busi- 
ness and advertising-and publicity were taken up. 

Those present were: F. E. Bumfield, Alliance; Sam 
Friedman, C. K. Hann, C. A. Swoyer and C. F. Heer, 
Columbus; F. J. Trupp, Van Wert; Guy Watkins, Newark; 

>. W. Shank, Newark; J. W. Coffey, Indianapolis; Mayme 
onnell, Cambridge; Mabel Goodrich, Zanesville; Fredille 
adigan, Newark; Pearl Monroe, Columbus; Pauline 

honhar, Newark; Mrs. J. B. Rhodes, Zanesville; F. B. 
‘oody, Columbus; Fred L. Sears, Cambridge; R. A. Mc- 

ide, Cambridge; J. B. Rhodes, Leo Hollingsworth, C. S. 

ldwin, J. A. Cobb, M. C. Brown, C. P. Leslie, A. J. Haugh- 

1, R. H. Moorehead, L.. William Knoedler, M. P. Kelly, 

G. Snyder and Charles Kimberly, Zanesville; Rollo R. 
~tevens and Clifford C. Morris, Columbus. 





“Baby Bond” Solves Advance Deposit Problem. 

‘he practice of public utilities in requiring advance deposits 
to protect themselves against loss through failure of a customer 
to pay his bills, has been the subject of much discussion. In 
Oklahoma City, Okla., the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. has 
found a way to make each depositor realize that such a pay- 


ment is actually an investment of the most substantial and 
profitable kind. 
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The feature of this plan, a “Baby bond,” was inaugurated by 
Henry Willmering, chief accountant of the company, as offering 
an opportunity to popularize the company by teaching its patrons 
how to invest their money safely in bonds that are free from 
income tax. At the same time the company is itself protected 
against loss through failure of a customer to pay his bills. 
These bonds are actually interest-bearing certificates of deposit, 
printed handsomely, in the style of standard bonds, with coupons 
attached to cover the payment of interest at 5 per cent. for 
a term of nine years. The bond reads as follows: 

' 
Certificate of Deposit No. 1011, Series A. | ; 
_ This certifies that John Smith has deposited with Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co. $5 as a guarantee for the payment of all 
bills for electric current consumed at 815 Davis street, in the 
city of Oklahoma City, Okla., such deposit, less such amount 
as consumer may owe, to be refunded upon expiration of con- 
tract now existing and in force between parties hereto and 
named hereon. We promise to pay interest thereon at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, payable July 1 in each year, upon 
presentation and surrender of the respective coupons hereto 
annexed as they severally become due. 

Not transferable. Not good unless countersigned. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
Date issued, July 1, 1915. By F. A. Wuitten, TREASURER. 


The coupon attached to the baby bond reads as follows: 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. on the first day of July, 1916, 
will pay to original owner hereof 25 cents, being one year’s in- 
terest on Certificate of Deposit No. 1011. This coupon payable 
at the office of the company when indorsed on the back with 


signature of original owner. 
F. A. Whitten, Treasurer. 


The regular deposit for a home is usually $5 on each meter, 
or $10 covering service of both electricity and gas. For each 
$5 received the company issues to the customer a baby bond 
which is held by him and from which he clips his coupons. 
On the first of each July or during the month these coupons, 
properly indorsed, are presented to the cashier and are re- 
deemed either by paying the consumer the cash or by applying 
the interest upon current bills. The date upon the back of the 
first coupon indicates whether it is good for a year or a frac- 
tional part thereof, all chance of error being therefore elim- 
inated. After payment is made the value of the coupon is writ- 
ten plainly across the face of the coupon and the date of pay- 
ment stamped upon the back. 

Before the advent of the coupon bond thousands of post 
cards had to be made up annually, showing the amount and 
number of deposits and the interest due, and then checked 
against the deposit records and consumers’ ledgers, and finally 
mailed to the patron. This process involved weeks of night 
work, and great confusion and much strife resulted from the 
rush of customers to the office, where naturally all could not 
be served promptly. The old certificates called for a payment 
annually of 5 per cent. interest, but the consumers evidently 
did not read the certificate or consider the interest item. 

And therein lies a most important point. It is merely a mat- 
ter of psychology. To tell a man that his money will be re- 
turned and that interest will be paid, or even the issuance of 
a certificate with the information plainly printed on it, is not 
like handing him a coupon bond as an investment bearing 
conspicuous coupons that call for definite amounts of interest 
money on definite dates. The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
has found that its customers are highly pleased with the idea 
and “that it takes the curse off of the meter deposit.” 





New Telephone Building for Hankow, China. 
Arrangements are being made by the Chinese govern- 
ment, according to the American consul at Hankow, for 
the erection of a new teiephone building to be located in 
the British concession, Hankow. This is preliminary to 
the construction of a telephone system for the Wuhan 
cities. 








Control and Regulation vs. Government Ownership 


Form of Government Organization a Controlling Factor—Control and Regulation Under Perfected Organization 
and a Higher Public Recognition—Extract of Address at Dinner Given by California 
Railroad Commission to National Association of Railway Commissioners 


By Theodore N. Vail 


There are theoretically two ways of protecting the public in 
their assumed or real rights, so far as public service enter- 
prises are concerned: First, government ownership; second, 
control and regulation. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

The most earnest advocates of government ownership will 
admit that it carries with it and cannot be divorced from many 
very undersirable conditions. The most disturbing feature, and 
the most impossible of control, is protection from the govern- 
ment itself. It would be an unregulated monopoly, with un- 
restricted, unlimited powers, serving individuals for their pri- 
vate advantage and benefit at the cost of the general revenue. 

Government ownership would introduce beyond a possibility 
of prevention partisan and political control into enterprises ab- 
solutely non-political and which should have a purely business 
management. Whatever public demand there is for govern- 
ment ownership is not because of faith in the efficiency of the 
government but because of, a fear that in some unknown, 
mysterious way individual interests may be affected by private 
enterprise. 

All will concede that if but a part of the mismanagement and 
waste revealed by investigations of government operation are 
true, the public could not be satisfactorily served by any man- 
agement under our form of government. 

For the protection of the community, of individual life and 
health, there are some necessities that should be provided for 
all at the expense of all, such as roads, pure water and sanitary 
systems for concentrated population, and reasonably compre- 
hensive mail service. The determination between services that 
should be operated by the government and those which should 
be left to private enterprise under proper control should 
be governed by the degree of necessity to the community as a 
whole as distinct from personal or individual advantage. The 
mails might be put in the doubtful column under this distinc- 
tion; but it must be remembered that originally the mails or 
posts were put under government operation for other reasons. 
And it is a grave question whether the great extension of the 
mails to purely commercial purposes at the expense of the gen- 
eral revenue has not extended the postal system beyond its 
scope or advantage, even in its broader interpretation. 

It is within the power of everyone by personal observation 
to determine the efficiency of publicly managed operations. 

Do your letters come to you as quickly as is possible? Do 
you depend on the mails even for over-night distances in mat- 
ters of importance or upon the telephone, telegraph or private 
journey? Are you treated considerately, efficiently and prompt- 
ly by public employes ? 

What politically managed enterprises are there that have not 
deficiency in service and deficit in operation if measured and 
audited as private operations are? 

While there are many enterprises, like gas and electric light, 
owned. and successfully operated by municipalities, they are 
limited in size and are usually administered by those who give 
their time without cost. On a larger scale of operation, with 
larger problems, the time and attention necessary would so cut 
into or interfere with regular occupations, that free administra- 
tion could not be depended upon and efficient managers could 
only be obtained in the open market in competition with private 
enterprises. 

Deficits in government operation, like waste in political ad- 
ministration, are acquiesced in because of the political activity 


of those benefited and the indifference or apathy or helplessness 
of those who bear the burden. 

Those who point to the admitted or supposed efficiency of 
the post office should remember that that portion of the post 
office service conducted by the government embraces only the 
collection, distribution and delivery of the mails through dis- 
associated independent post offices. The transportation of the 
mails from post office to post office—the largest and most com- 
plicated part of the service—is by transportation facilities de- 
veloped, administrated and operated entirely by private enter- 
prise. The department admits the rural delivery as conducted 
by the government is wasteful, and that equal efficiency could 
be obtained and millions could be saved if it was farmed out. 

In considering the question of government ownership of 
utilities the form of organization of the government itself will 
be found to be controlling. 

That government which now has the broadest and most ex- 
tensive control of its utilities is the most highly and thoroughly 
organized government in the world. Its efficiency has been re- 
cently displayed in a very striking manner. It is in operation 
an autocratic aristocracy with some elements of popular voice 
and freedom of expression. Its subjects e7 masse are not potent 
nor likely to protest except under great provocation, or so long 
as freedom of activity and opportunity to profit remain in 
private enterprise. There probably would have been less gov- 
ernment ownership had it not been for controlling military and 
political reasons. 

In the administration its executive and operating departments 
are permanent organizations, with permanent officials and em- 
ployes. All of them have a prestige and standing only a little 
below that of officers in its military organization, and decidedly 
higher and apart from ordinary citizenship, which makes the 
positions acceptable and desirable to many, even at a small com- 
pensation. In all branches there is opportunity for anyone to 
reach even the highest positions through displayed efficiency and 
ability. 

The policy of the government respecting its commercial and 
industrial development, both domestic and foreign, is strongly 
progressive and helpful. In furtherance of those interests all 
sorts of subventions, special concessions and discriminating rates 
are made. The whole country is but the size of one of our 
states, densely populated with numerous large centers, which 
simplifies the problem. With all these advantages, the success 
obtained is not such as would commend it to other countries 

While this policy has prevented speculation in utilities, the 
wildest speculation in all lines of industrials has been, if not 
encouraged, at least allowed, and against this there seems to 
have been no objection on the part of the government nor pro- 
test or opposition on the part of the public. 

The prices charged for the same class of service are more 
or less the same as in the United States. Ordinary services, 
which in fact are deferred, are cheaper, but charges for th:ir 
preferred services, which compare our ordinary service, 
are about the same or more. If wages and other costs were 
considered, the advantage would be greatly in our favor 


ADAPTABILITY OF OuR GOVERNMENT TO MANAGE UTILITIES. 

Our government is a representative democracy. The po! cy 
which determines the action of the administration is set! ed 
for the time being, and the leaders selected, by a plurality of 
those who are interested enough to vote, which seldom if ¢ ef 
constitutes a majority of all. 
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November 13, 1915. 


Crops, employment and other commercial conditions have 
been the determining factors as to whether one of the old 
parties, or some one of the recurring new parties, should for 
the time control the government. Whichever party, which- 
ever political policy temporarily comes in, with it comes a radical 
change in departmental policy and a change in all the respon- 
sible heads of the departments, and all the responsible sub- 
ordinates. There is much the same change in the departmental 
and bureau chiefs, if the same political party is continued in 
power. 

The heads of departments are not selected on account of 
their experience or knowledge of the business which they are 
called upon to direct, nor necessarily with that of any similar 
or any other business. To point out deficiencies and promise 
reforms becomes a necessity to every candidate for office. 
The controversial and exceedingly exciting political campaigns 
are made up chiefly of accusations, if not of absolute crooked- 
ness at least of the grossest incompetence of those in office, 
and of reckless promises of all sorts by those who want to 
get in. These campaigns are the cause of irreparable dam- 
age, for much that is alleged though never proved is believed 
by the public. 

If but a small part of these alleged evils did exist, an ab- 
solute cleaning out of all and the prosecution of many would 
be a positive duty, for such frauds or such corruptions as are 
alleged cannot exist at the head without the knowledge of all 
and the participation of many. The tenure of office is too 
brief to reform any deep-seated irregularities. To perform 
the duties of his office is enough for any official even if he 
has had the necessary training. When to that is added the 
usual political activity, the most capable must fall short, even 
with the best intentions. 

Because of these conditions governmental “operation” must 
be reduced to rule and regulation; individual initiative or 
responsibility is impossible. 

It is not the fault of department heads, subordinate chiefs 
or of employes, but it is an essential part of the system. Some 
call the system “red tape” and speak of it sarcastically. It is 
necessary and without it, under our political form of govern- 
ment, governmental business would be demoralized. It is ex- 
pensive and inefficient, except for routine work. Clerks and 
officials may come and may go, but the business will go on in 
the ruts of systematized routine. Mediocrity will remain. 
Capacity soon seeks other fields of action. Initiative, enter- 
prise, is too upsetting to be tolerated and too destructive to 
allow it to get much notice. 

Do not understand that this is a tirade against our form of 
government. It is not; it is simply a broad statement that our 
zovernment activities can never successfully include industrial 
and commercial enterprises or developments. 

In ail industry or enterprise, inequality begins to develop 


itself at the threshold, and continues throughout the whole . 


organization. No two workers are equal as to the amount or 
quality of accomplishment. Full recognition of this, and no 
other consideration, must determine the place of each individ- 
ual in a successful organization. 


OPERATING DIVORCED FROM POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 


Without an operating organization absolutely divorced from 
and independent of our political organization there would be 
demoralization and disaster should any of the utilities be taken 
over by our government. 

The question is one of great importance. Nothing should 
be attempted without the most thorough and painstaking in- 
vestigation controlled by a desire to make the “finding” con- 
sistent with the actualities, and not to make the “actualities” 
fit preconceived ideas or desires. 

The only practically democratic government, speaking a 
common language with us and having a highly specialized and 
fairly continuous civil service, is that of Great Britain, which 
took over a previously profitable telegraph service in 1870. 
Since then it has lost many millions of pounds in its opera- 
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tion with an increasing annual deficit, which for 1913 amounted 


to over $6,000,000. The telegraph rates, taking into account 
distance, wages and other controlling factors, are substantially 
the same as in this country even before the increase of 50 per 
cent. in the minimum rate recently made. 

The National Telephone Co.’s exchange service was taken 
over in 1911. The company had been paying the government 
an annual license fee of about $2,500,000, and paying its own 
security-holders approximately 6 per cent. out of its earnings. 

Although the government had a telephone organization, 
which operated the toll lines and some important exchanges, 
although this organization like that of the telegraph and post 
office is permanent with permanent executive heads, although 
it took over the organization of the private company, the 
telephone service earned for the year 1913-1914 only $1,500,000, 
but little more than one-half the license fee paid the govern- 
ment. The government operation has so far been very far 
from satisfactory and the public is clamoring for a service 
free from political and parliamentary control. 


CoNTROL AND REGULATION. 


In the early history of our civilization in a dispute between 
arbitrary power on the one hand and the rights of the people 
on the other hand, trial by one’s peers was instituted. The 
powers of the “Jury of Peers” were to ascertain and determine 
the facts in all cases of dispute. This institution has served 
well and long in our history, and nothing has appeared which 
either is or promises to be as satisfactory. 

There are differences as to statements of fact between the 
public and the public utility enterprises, particularly those of 
transportation. 

There are in most of the states and in the nation commis- 
sions of control and regulation, which are in effect juries, to 
determine the dispute. What better way can or could be de- 
vised for the settlement of all these questions? This is the 
practical way. 

When juries were originally constituted for the protection of 
the rights of the people, great care was taken that they should 
be non-partisan, non-political and absolutely independent even 
of the most arbitrary sovereign. In letter at least these con- 
ditions have never been departed from. What better funda- 
mental principle or policy than this could be adopted for our 
commissions of regulation and control? 

These commissions have to protect the “individual member” 
of the public against corporate aggression or extortion, and 
the “corporate member” of the community against public ex- 
tortion and aggression. They get their power from, are an- 
swerable to, and dependent upon the public. That public is 
an interested party in the controversy, just as susceptible of 
wrong notions, wrong impulses, as any individual, but with no 
individual responsibility or conscience. For this, if for no 
other reason, prejudice and partisanship should be absolutely 
guarded against and there should be the most careful pro- 
visions safeguarding to these commissions their independence 
and liberty of action. 

It is difficult for any human being to rise above his prejudices 
or preconceived notions, but our higher judiciary has shown 
that a body of men can be brought together which will assume 
the gravest responsibility and act with wonderful efficiency 
and equity when its absolute independence is guarded by a 
zealous public. Public jealousy for the absolute independence 
of the jury has been an effectual safeguard to the individual 
and to society. While in the workings of our jury system 
errors may have been committed, there is no living man who 
will not cling to it for his protection. 

Cannot the position of our commissions of control and reg- 
ulation be as firmly established? They were created because 
of the necessarily superficial and very unsatisfactory and un- 
certain control and regulation by direct legislation. The sys- 
tem could not be perfect from the start, for practice and ex- 
perience alone make perfect. The few years of experience 
have demonstrated the power for good when exercised along 
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the best lines, and the power for evil when prejudice, partisan- 
ship and incapacity creep in. 

To equip our commissions for the best service, the appointees 
must be of the highest standard, selected because of their 
general and broad experience and reputation among their fel- 
low men. To secure such individuals, the positions must com- 
mand the highest respect, and their decisions, even if not en- 
tirely satisfactory, should not be subjected to captious criti- 
cism or objection. 

So long as the duties are confined to control and regula- 
tion, and are judicial, not executive, there is a large field from 
which to select the most capable of men. Against grave errors 
of findings, against usurpation of power, there is and should 
be the protection of the courts. An orderly appeal from a 
commission to a court should not be considered in any sense 
as a resistance to constituted authority. 


In the work of the commissions, many of the subjects are 
recurring and of substantial similarity, in the consideration 
and determination of which experience and intimate familiarity 
with the subject and with past practice and precedent is neces- 
sary. For these reasons the term of office should be of suffi- 
cient length to give the public the benefit of that education 
to which necessarily the early period of their official tenure is 
devoted. 

The positions should be appointive, not elective. The tenure 
should be for life, subject to removal only by impeachment. 
If the tenure is limited and if in the performance of official 
duties any member establishes his sufficiency for the position, 
reappointment should be an established practice. 

The compensation should be commensurate with the import- 
ance of the office, and there can be none more important. 
It should be sufficient, together with the prestige of the posi- 
tion, to commend the services of the very best citizens regard- 
less of their private means. 

Upon these commissions as bodies, and the members as 
individuals, will depend the future of control and regulation. 
Never probably has there been a new departure established 
any more satisfactorily, under such difficult, uncertain and un- 
stable conditions. Established to restrain and suppress on the 
one hand the inertia of certain evils which have been in- 
grained in our commercial practices, and on the other hand 
to restrain an indignant and excited public, that public by 
which it was created and could be destroyed, it has done so 
much, so well, that there is absolute proof of its great pos- 
sibilities under perfected organization and a higher public 
recognition. 





Telephone Construction Work in Southwestern Virginia. 

Officials of the Virginia & Tennessee Telephone Co., of 
Roanoke, Va., have announced an extensive improvement 
program which is designed to increase the telephone facil- 
ities in southwestern Virginia. Work has been begun east 
of Roanoke and a linemen’s camp established near Salem. 
From this point work of stringing new wires and rein- 
forcing the pole line from Roanoke to Abingdon will be 
carried on, in the general scheme of extension between 
Roanoke and Big Stone Gap. Three or four months will be 
required to complete the work. Several sections of the 
system are to be rebuilt, and two new circuits will be con- 
structed. 





To Appeal Decision in Farmington, N. M., Rate Case. 

The Farmington, N. M., chamber of commerce has ap- 
pealed to the state supreme court from the decision of the 
New Mexico State Corporation Commission in the petition 
for an order reducing the rates of the Mountan States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in San Juan county, from 
Farmington to Aztec principally. 

In the commission’s ruling it states that from the testi- 
mony taken, it appears that the Mountain States company 
has never made a profit on its operations in San Juan 
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county. The commission denied the petitions of the com- 
plainants, but ordered the elimination of free service be- 
tween Farmington and Aztec and a number of minor 
changes in the service charges. 





The Missouri Convention Program. 

The program for convention of the Missouri Telephone As- 
sociation which is to be held at the Coates House, Kansas City, 
November 16 and 17, has been completed. Members are urged 
to bring the ladies and a special program has been prepared 
for their entertainment. The program as announced is as 


follows: 
TuEspAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 16. 
Pum CE Wi ai inate R. L. Redpath, 
Second vice-president, Commercial Club 
Response to Address of Welcome.................. S. T. Neill, Clinton 


Reports of Officers: 

The National Independent Telephone Association, C. Y. McVey 
President, National Independent Telephone Association 
Varese Gt Amegeriiot.. nek W. S. Vivian 
Secretary, Independent Telephone Association of America 

Appointment of regular and special committees. 





TuEspAY EvENING. 
Theatre party—given by the convention committee. 


WEDNESDAY MornincG, NOVEMBER 17. 

Public Service Regulation........................ Hon. John M. Atkinson 
Chairman, Public Service Commission, Jefferson City 
Interstate Affairs . ..F. B. MacKinnon 
Secretary, National Independent Telephone Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Some interesting views of telephone equipment and line con- 

struction. 





AFTERNOON. 
Cost of Building and Rebuilding Exchanges.............. W. C. Polk 
Chief engineer of The Gary System. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
Election of Officers. 





Dixon, Ill., Company to Build New Home. 

The directors of the Dixon Home Telephone Co., of Dix- 
on, Ill., at a recent meeting, voted to proceed at once with 
the preliminary work and actual building of the new tele- 
phone building on the corner of Peoria avenue and Second 
street. The building and new equipment, together with the 
outside construction work will cost in the neighborhood of 
$75,000. The new exchange will be a two-story fireproof 
structure. 

Louis Pitcher, manager of the Dixon Home company, has 
been elected a director in the company, succeeding the late 
Geo. D. Laing. 


Ohio Independents to Meet in Convention Next Week. 

The Ohio Independent Telephone Association will hold 
its twentieth annual convention at Columbus, Ohio, on 
Thursday and Friday of next week, November 18 and 19, 
at the Hartman Hotel. The first day will be taken up with 
matters of special interest to the officers, directors and 
stockholders of telephone companies, ending with a ban- 
quet in the evening. The second day will be devoted to 
discussion of questions of a somewhat technical nature, and 
will be of particular interest to managers and operators. 
The association extends a general invitation to all inter- 
ested in the Independent telephone field to attend. 








Extensive Improvements at Woodward, Okla. 

The Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. is engaged in i- 
proving its system at Woodward, Okla., involving the expen: i- 
ture of about $50,000. These improvements consist of “e- 
placing the open wire system with lead covered cables. 














Federal Company Holds Schools for Toll Operators 


Enthusiastic Meetings Held by Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Geneva, Jamestown and Hornell, N. 


Y., to Standardize Toll Operating Methods—Ohio State Operating Rules Adopted—Service 


Engineer of Western Pennsylvania Association in Charge of Instruction 


The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
owns and operates an extensive toll line system in Western 
New York, which connects up some one hundred of its own 
exchanges with those of locally-owned companies in New 
York state and various companies in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Owing to the absence of a definite code for use between op- 
erators of different companies in establishing connections, and 
of the absence of standard methods of operating, as satisfac- 
tory long distance service as was wished by the managements 
of the various companies in this district, has not been forth- 
coming to the subscribers. Steps have therefore been taken 
to standardize toll operating methods in use beween companies. 
The traffic department of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has undertaken the educational work of standardizing this 
toll operation in co-operation with the Ohio State Telephone 
Co. and the service committee of the Western Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association. 

The introduction of a new set of operating rules for long 
distance operators was instituted some time ago by the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. and later adopted by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Association and the Federal 




















In Front of the Geneva, N. Y., Exchange. 


lelephone & Telegraph Co. The new rules practically revo- 
lutionize the methods now in use among Independent com- 


panies. The organization of so many unit companies into what 
is now practically one unit and the further organization of the 
companies to the extent that a uniform method of placing and 
receiving calls, being unusual, makes standardization practically 
necessary to give more efficient service over circuits that are 
now giving a good commercial service. 

Che educational work of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was launched during the week of October 25 with three 
enthusiastic schools—one at Geneva, N. Y., on October 25 and 
26 drawing operators from the north central part of New 


York state and attended by some 70 operators: one at James- 
town, N. Y., on. October 27 and 28, drawing operators from 
Western New York and Northern Pennsylvania and attended 
by 75 operators; and a third one held at Hornell, N. Y., on 


October 29 and 30, having in attendance some 80 operators 
from southern Central New York and northern Central Penn- 
syly inia. A set of working, demonstrating switchboards show- 
ing the actual operation of the “originating station,” “through 
Station” and the “terminating station,” greatly facilitated the 
School work and made the demonstrating of the rule books 
much more interesting. 





These schools were arranged for and in charge of H. M. 
Dixon, traffic manager of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and were instructed by W. H. Hay, service engineer of the 
Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, who 
has been conducting such schools during the fall through- 

















The Operators Who Attended the Hornell School. 


out Western Pennsylvania. Not only were operating rules 
discussed and dwelt on but various other points were brought 
out, such as toll operators’ qualifications, recording tickets, rout- 
ing methods, holding business offered, etc. 

The Federal commercial department also had representatives 
at all meetings, who spoke of business-getting methods as per- 
taining to the long distance operators. 

Ample entertainment was provided evenings at each con- 
vention to enliven the operators after the strenuous days in 
school. 

The value of these operators’ schools was also emphasized by 


the personal acquaintanceships formed between operators. In 
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Those in Attendance at the Jamestown Meeting. 


connection with the instruction received, the acquaintanceships 
will tend to produce a quicker and more efficient service over 
the toll lines. 

The noticeable features of the schools were: The loyalty of 
the operators to the Independent cause; the great enthusiasm 
exhibited over the new rules; the excellent instructions re- 
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ceived; the publicity which the Federal company received in 
each place where the schools were held; and the co-operation 
extended by the connecting companies of the Federal system. 

Plans are now about completed for a continuation of these 
meetings during the winter months, as the benefit derived by 
the operators will promote a greater use of Independent toll 
lines and greater amount of long distance business. 





American Employers’ Profit Sharing Plans. 
The National Civic Federation, New York City, is about to 
publish the results of its investigation of the subject of profit 
sharing between employer and employe. The report will con- 
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tain an analysis of over 100 plans now in operation in this 
country as well as a description of many abandoned ones and 
the causes of their failure. There will be set forth the views 
of employers and the attitude of labor unions. It will be ready 
for distribution about December 1. 

The subject of profit sharing, through some form or other, 
has become an economic problem of special interest today, ow- 
ing to recent developments. Every employer of labor will, 
doubtless, be interested to learn of the different methods em- 
ployed in industrial enterprises—manufacturing plants, mercan- 
tile houses, public service corporations and financial institu- 


tions. The price is $2 per copy. 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Dead-Ending a Lead of Several Wires. 
The accompanying sketch shows a method of dead-ending 
a lead of several wires. We have used this plan for some 
time, and find it works a great deal better than the old 
method of dead-ending around the glass insulator, as there 
is no strain on the arm other than the weight of the wires. 
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Plan for Dead-Ending a Lead of Several Wires. 


The guy stub should be at or near the same height as the 
dead-end pole or the wires will not stay tied in on the 
insulators, but will pull down onto the arm. 
R. S. Parson, General Manager, 
Kincaid, Kans. Eastern Kansas Telephone Co. 





The Average Manager and Telephone Accounting. 

I would just like to know how many of the boys (when 
I say boys I means fellows like myself, keeping house for 
the smaller companies) are giving the proper attention and 
study to Shoemaker’s work on accounting, now being pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY. 

Judging from my own conviction, I fear that Mr. Shoe- 
maker is at a disadvantage in reaching just the fellow who 
needs the help, for the reason that most of us fellows don’t 
like to read what we need the most. On the other hand, 
we do like to read something that is fixed up with no other 
end in view than to furnish something we like to hear. 

Mr. Shoemaker is at disadvantage because he is working 
to gain an end—that of helping us to better understand 
accounting—and in doing that, nine times out of ten, it is 
not what we like to hear because it means study—and that 
on our part. I fear our accounts have been kept in such 


shape that it will mean some real hard work to get them 
right. 
I would like to urge all of the managers of the small 


companies in particular, to give special attention and study 
to the article on accounting. My experience is that it pays. 
H. E. Wirt, Manager, 


Lewiston, Minn. Lewiston Telephone Exchange Co. 





My Guide—An Electrical Engineer’s Code. 

“To respect my country, my profession and myself. To 
be honest and fair with my fellow men, as I expect them 
to be honest and square with me. To be a loyal citizen 
of the United States of America. To speak of it with 
praise and act always as a trustworthy custodian of its 
good name. To be a man whose name carries weight 
wherever it goes. 

To base my expectations of reward on a solid founda- 
tion of service rendered. To be willing to pay the price of 
success in honest effort. To look upon my work as an op- 
portunity to be seized with joy and made the most of, and 
not as painful drudgery to be reluctantly endured. 

To remember that success lies within myself—my own 
brain, my own ambition, my own courage and determina- 


tion. To expect difficulties and force my way through 
them. To turn hard experience into capital for future 
use. 


To believe in my proposition, heart and soul. To carry 
an air of optimism in the presence of those I meet. To 
dispel ill temper with cheerfulness, kill doubts with a 
strong conviction, and reduce active friction with an agree- 
able personality. 

To make a study of my business. To know my pro- 
fession in every detail. To mix brains with my efforts, and 
use system and method in my work. To find time to do 
every needful thing by never letting time find me doing 
nothing. To hoard days as a miser hoards dollars. To 
make every hour bring me dividends, increased knowledge 
or healthful recreation. 

To keep my future unmortgaged by debts. To save as 
well as earn. To cut out expensive amuséments until | 
can afford them. To steer clear of dissipation, and guard 
my health of body and peace of mind as a precious stock 
in trade. 

Finally, to take a good grip on the joys of life. To play 
the game like a man. To fight against nothing so hard as 
my own weaknesses, and endeavor to grow in strength, a 
gentleman, a Christian. 

So I may be courteous to men, faithful to friends, true 
to God, a fragrance in the path I tread.” 

Among the private papers of Thomas J. Van Alstyne, 
a young electrical engineer of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., who was electrocuted in October, 1905, at Han- 
ley, Canada, through accidental contact with high tension 
wires, was found the code of living which he had drawn uP, 
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never thinking that it would be published in many magazines 
in this country. In the last three years “My Guide” has ap- 
peared in many publications and only recently was featured 
in the Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Magazine. 


Mr. Van Alstyne—a Cornell graduate in the class of 1903 
—lived up to his “guide” faithfully. A man slightly over 
six feet in height and of great physical endurance, he pulled 
an oar in the Cornell varsity shell for three successive 
years. He was one of the members of the Cornell crew 
which, in 1901, established the world’s record of 18:53 for 
the four-mile distance—a record which still stands. He 
was “a man’s man” and his guide is well worth following. 








Pertinent Questions Asked Federal Managers. 

The managers of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. were recently asked these 12 pertinent questions re- 
garding signs. We wonder how many managers of other 
Independent companies would obtain a high grade in an- 
swering them. The questions are: 

1. Have you the shield sign, 17 by 19 inches, at the 
street entrance door to your exchange? How many? 

2. Are they in a prominent position? 

3. Can they be seen from up and-down the street? 

4. Have you long distance strip signs, 2% by 30 inches, 
on the stair risers? How many? 

5. Have you a sign at the exchange or office entrance 
door? Size? Kind? 

6. In the hallway leading to your exchange office, is 
there any sign to point out the way to the office? 

7. Could a hand or arrow be painted on the wall to 
show the way to the office? 

8. Have you transparencies on the glass doors of all 
your booths? Are they the latest Federal transparencies, in 
good condition? 

9. Have you 2% by 30 inch long distance strip signs on 
all booths? 

10. Have you 17 by 19 inch pay stations long distance 
signs on all booths? 

11. Have you Federal transparent signs on all the 
windows? 

12. Have you the large Federal sign prominently dis- 
played on the outside of building? 





Log Books. 

The value of the log book in an exchange is generally 
underestimated, and, therefore, not kept, says R. O. Parks 
in the Lincoln Telephone News. 

Success in any line of business depends greatly on atten- 
tion given to details. This is particularly true in telephone 
business, especially in traffic work, because of the fact that 
this end of the work consists mostly of details. No other 
part of the telephone business requires closer observance 
of rules or standardization of work than this department. 


Standard methods should be “short cuts” to efficiency. 
“Short cuts” means eliminating waste time and work with 
due regard to the possible future effects. The rules re- 
quired to handle traffic work are necessarily so many and 
so complicated that some points are overlooked, and it is 
expected that mistakes will be made. It is a good rule to 
make due allowance for a first mistake of a certain kind, but 
it shows a lack of efficiency to make the same mistake 
twice, however small. Some mistakes are too minor to 
write letters about, or even mention individually, but minor 
mistakes that occur frequently are worth mentioning. 

With the help of a log book, it is possible to minimize 
what we consider unavoidable irregularities or mistakes, by 
calling attention to them in a group, thereby eliminating 
the chance of being “nagging.” For instance, a certain 
town has the 103 method with another. Perhaps certain 
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toll operators in one exchange frequently fail to “leave 
word” on delayed calls. A supervisor in the distant ex- 
change may catch this mistake, frequently enough to call 
attention to it, or she may only notice it once in a while 
and consider it too minor to report it to the chief operator. 
Or, if she does, perhaps the chief does not seem justified in 
using circuit time to call the chief operator at the offending 
station or report it to her traffic chief, and the mistake is 
forgotten in the rush of business. Different supervisors may 
notice the same mistake, deal with it the same way, and the 
distant operator continues to “get by.” 


By the simple expedient of the supervisor making a note 
in the log book with time and details of the call, the chief 
operator is not confused, and the mistake is not forgotten. 

In several exchanges under the writer’s jurisdiction, a log 
record is kept of all miscellaneous irregularities, including 
poor transmission on toll circuits and poor messenger 
service at distant stations. This book is studied at intervals 
and reports classified and taken up in a manner which 
would not be advisable if dealt with individually. In some 
cases, however, individual reports of certain nature would 
justify an investigation. In this way the important things 
are attended to first. 





Switchboard Markings. 


District Superintendent Brown, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
has recently been giving particular attention to the switch- 
board markings at the St. Paul office in Halifax, says an 
item in The Monthly Bulletin. An inspection of the mul- 
tiple will show the results accomplished. He recognized 
the fact that, where a considerable amount of party line 
traffic is handled, it is essential to the satisfactory per- 
formance of the operator’s duties, that the markings of the 
multiple jacks be correct and distinct. 

From past experience it was found difficult with a camel’s 
hair brush to spot the quadrants of the subscriber’s multiple 
jack so as to leave a clear and distinct dot, that would not 
be confused with the dots of an adjacent jack. The em- 
ploye responsible for this marking had to be almost an ex- 
pert to make the markings satisfactorily. This led Mr. 
Brown to experiment with a view to producing a better 
marking tool. 


He has found that the metal tip of a receiver cord 
mounted on a handle performs, in a better manner, this 
work of spotting the quadrants. The tip requires to be 
filed down somewhat in order that the spot made may be 
of the proper size. 

In using the device the tip is dipped in the standard 
switchboard paint and applied to the board. This metal- 
pointed stencil leaves a neat, clear and round dot, which 
can be easily located exactly in the position of the quadrant 
desired. 

Miss H. Lynch, the night supervisor at the St. Paul office, 
has re-marked the entire board with the use of the new 
tool. Decided improvement not only in the appearance of 
the switchboard, but also in the service, has been noticed 
as an effect of her work. 





Employes to Sell Stock at a Commission. 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. has inaugurated 
a plan whereby the employes of the company may take appli- 
cations for the purchase of voting stock at the original sub- 
scription price of $100. For every share of voting stock sold 
to a new subscriber, the employe taking the application will 
receive a commission of $2.50, the idea being that ultimately 
all those connected with the company will become its enthusias- 
tic financial sponsors, and thus promote more intimate rela- 
tions between the company and its customers throughout the 
territory. 
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“Telephony's Home Study 





A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 


Course for Telephone Men 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 


219. How is the readiness to serve factor insured a larger 
value by the management of the modern telephone plant? 

220. What elements are found in all telephone exchanges? 

221. 
having more than one operator’s position? 

222. Outline briefly the operation of completing a call to 
another position in a transfer switchboard. 

223. What determines the number of circuits used for 
completing connections in any system? 

224. Why is the time required to complete an average call 


greater in the case of a transfer switchboard of several posi- 


What dictated the development of manual switchboards 


tions than it is in the case of a one-position switchboard? 
225. Give one very marked advantage possessed by the 


transfer type of switchboard? 


CHAPTER XII. The Central Office (Continued). 


226. Analysis of the multiple system—In offices requiring 
more than one operator’s position, where the traffic is heavier 
than would be properly handled by a transfer switchboard, 
In the 


multiple arrangement, every operator has easy and direct ac- 


it is necessary to provide a multiple switchboard. 


cess to the terminals of all the subscribers’ lines in the ex- 
change. The general idea, all apparatus omitted, is shown 
in Fig. 94, 

It is evident that the expense involved for the multiple 
terminals, B, would be very considerable in a large office. It 
is also clear that the work of establishing a connection be- 
tween any line in the office and any other line, would be much 
simpler and easier than it would be in the transfer switch- 
board. 
necessity 
given line is busy on some position other than their own, 


The circuits are somewhat complicated owing to the 
for automatically advising all operators when a 
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Fig. 94. The Plan of Multiple Terminals. 


but this complication is much more than offset by the improve- 
The 
multiple arrangement as well as the transfer and single posi- 


ment possible in the service rendered to the subscribers. 


tion arrangement are found in magneto as well as common 
battery plants. 


In a succeeding section the different types of equipment 
and circuits will be briefly analyzed and discussed. In Figs. 
93 and 94 the two operators’ positions are marked A and B. 
This is done to distinguish them and should not be confused 
with the terms “A position” and “B position” which have a 
highly definite and specialized meaning in the nomenclature 


of telephone switchboards. 


997 


ww. 


Names of central office equipment units—By long 
usage in connection with telephone exchange apparatus, cer- 
tain terms have come to have a definite and restricted mean- 
ing. In view of the entire absence of confusion in meaning 
these terms are now in almost universal use by telephone 
engineers. It is, of course, necessary to make use of some 
form of nomenclature in discussing telephone central office 
equipment, therefore time and energy will be saved by mak- 
ing use of these terms in their usual and authorized connec- 
tion. 

228. The subscriber's line equipment—lIt has been stated 
that the function of the telephone exchange is to bring in- 
dividual circuits from the subscribers’ telephone instruments 
into a central point, where they are placed in close proximity 
to each other. The terminals of such subscribers’ individual 
circuits in the switchboard with the apparatus necessary for 
their proper operation, are known as subscribers’ line equip- 
ments. This designation is used in magneto and common 
battery manual switchboards of all sorts and also in the auto- 
matic and semi-automatic forms of exchange equipment. 

In passing, it may be stated that any telephone exchange 
in which the connections between lines are actually made by 
operators working with connecting cord circuits manipulated 
by hand, is known as a manual exchange. Offices in which 
all the connections are completed by the operation of mechan- 
ical devices controlled directly by the calling subscriber in any 
In addition to these two 


classes of equipment, there is another very important type 


way are known as automatic offices. 


now being operated in some exchanges, in which the actual 
work of making the connections is done by mechanical de- 
This is known 
as semi-automatic exchange equipment and promises to afford 


vices, controlled or supplemented by operators. 


an extremely valuable means of meeting some of the very 
troublesome operating conditions found in some exchanges. 


In all of the types of central office equipment enumer:ted, 


however, the apparatus associated with the terminal of the 
subscriber's line circuit through which his calls enter the ex- 
change, is called the subscriber’s line equipment. In the <' nple 
magneto switchboard, this may include only a drop and jack. 
In the more complex common battery switchboards, i: may 

the 


include several relays and a switchboard signal lamp. 
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automatic and semi-automatic form of exchange, it may com- 
prise several relays, and in addition, a certain proportion of 
common equipment that is also available for use by other 
lines in the same group. 

229. The line signal—One of the component parts of the 
subscriber’s line equipment in manual switchboards is the de- 
vice at the switchboard which is operated when the sub- 
scriber originates a call and which thereby notifies the op- 
erator of his desire for attention, indicating at the same time 
the number of the calling line. In the simple magneto switch- 
board, this may take the form of a magneto drop or modified 
ringer with gongs. In the common battery switchboard and 
more highly developed magneto systems, it may have the form 
of a visual or target signal or a miniature switchboard lamp. 
In any form, it fills the two-fold function of advising the op- 
erator of an incoming call and of either definitely pointing out 
the answering jack of the line on which the call is being 
made or of indicating its number. 


230. The answering jack.—Associated with the line signal 
in manual switchboards is the answering jack. This is placed 
in such a position relative to its line signal that it is clearly 
indicated as the jack of the calling line when the line signal 
is operated. In the simpler types of magneto switchboards, 
the line or answering jack is often associated very closely 
on the same mounting with the line signal. It is also closely 
associated with the lamp line signal in the largest and most 
highly developed common battery manual switchboards. In 
other cases, where it is impractical to mount the line signal 
and its corresponding answering jack in close association, it 
is always so arranged that the line or answering jack occu- 
pies a position corresponding to that of its signal but in a 
lower panel. 


In this way the signal and its proper answering jack are 
always associated in the work of operating by means of the 
similar positions that they occupy in different panels in the 
front of the switchboard. There is, of course, no answering 
jack in this sense in the automatic or semi-automatic systems, 
but there must be, of course, a corresponding terminal at 
which connections are made with a calling subscriber’s line. 

231. 
certain groups of apparatus arranged for the purpose of mak- 


Cord equipments—In every switchboard there are 


ing connections between the individual subscribers’ circuits. 
These connecting equipments are not directly associated with 
any of the subscribers’ line circuits. They are, however, 
common to them. In manual switchboards such groups of 


apparatus are known as cord circuits. 


In automatic and semi-automatic systems they are known 
the 
would at 


1s trunks. A diagrammatic outline of connecting 
once be 
to the arrangement of the 
While 


tnere would, of course, be no operators’ positions indicated, 


ircuits in an automatic exchange 


‘ecognized as very similar 


trunks between positions in a transfer switchboard. 


there would be groups and the connecting trunks would run 
between the groups in a way quite similar to the manner in 
which the transfer trunks run between the positions of a 
transfer switchboard. 

232. Operators’ equipments——The operators’ equipments are, 
of course, adaptable for use with any of the connecting cords 
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and consist of the necessary telephone apparatus, transmitter, 
batteries and coils. The operator’s telephone equipment may 
and does take a variety of forms, each one suited to the con- 
ditions under which it is to be used. It is essential that the 
operator may hear satisfactorily and make herself heard with- 
out difficulty. 

The keys which are used to connect the operator’s equip- 
ment to the individual cords, as well as the keys used for 
the purpose of connecting ringing current to the cord cir- 
cuits, are usually considered as parts of the cord equipments 
rather than of the operator’s equipment. 

233. The power plant—In each exchange more or less addi- 
tional equipment is required for the operations incident to 
furnishing telephone service aside from the actual facilities 
required for talking. Such equipment ranges in scope from 
the single four or five-bar magneto generator for ringing 
subscribers, mounted in the simple magneto switchboard, to 
the elaborate and costly common battery exchange storage 
battery plants with their charging generators, ringing ma- 
chines and power switchboards. 

The importance of the power plant can hardly be over- 
It would obviously be of no use to provide a tele- 
phone system without also providing means by which the sub- 
scribers might be called to their telephones when needful 
even in the case of the smallest magneto plants. The utter 
paralysis that overtakes the large common battery plant when 
well 


estimated. 


the main battery supply is interrupted, is, of course, 


known to the reader. 
The power plant is one of the most important and inter- 


esting portions of the entire telephone exchange. The various 


ingenuous and efficient means employed, are well worth the most 
careful and detailed study. They will be discussed at length 


in a later chapter. 
(To be Continued.) 


Oscillating Audion in Wireless Telephone Demonstrations. 

The Electrician, of London. recently published an article in 
the form of a letter from the DeForest Radio Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., giving some interesting information relative to 
the equipment used in the recent wireless demonstrations from 
Arlington Station, Va., to San Francisco, Honolulu and Paris. 

For the first time in a public trial the oscillating audion was 
used at both transmitting and receiving stations. At the trans- 
mitter a bank of large bulbs very similar in structure to, and 
embodying the elements and circuits of, the De Forest oscillion 
was used. These were energized from a common dynamo, 
their “output” circuits acting in unison on the common radiat- 
ing antenna. Other auxilliary audion paths which were in their 
turn voice-controlled (from a “master microphone”) controlled 
this high-frequency energy as generated. The demonstration 
was remarkable in the large amount of power for the first 
time generated in this country, but the cost of the maintenance 
of the comparatively large number of really expensive bulbs, 
and the difficulty of maintaining the requisite high vacuum, 
make it, as yet, less practical than the arc-in-hydrogen trans- 
mitter. 

The main point in its favor (the oscillion) is the ease with 
which the large power outputs can be controlled by a small 
master microphone. At the receiving station the De Forest 





audion detector and amplifier were used, connected so as first 
to amplify the high frequency currents to approximately 100 
times their original intensity, and then to transform these into 
low-frequency telephone currents capable of actuating the tele- 
phone receivers. 
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New Garford Equipment for Ennis, Texas. 

The Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, has recently se- 
cured a contract from the Texas Telephone Co. for com- 
plete new exchange equipment for Ennis, Texas. The 
equipment consists of a 1,000-line common battery mul- 
tiple switchboard, a three-position toll and rural board, 
wire chief and chief operator’s desk. 

It will be remembered that a short time ago the Garford 
Mfg. Co. secured a contract from the Texas Telephone 
Co. for central office equipment for its Waco office which 
represented one of the largest central office contracts ever 
placed with an Independent manufacturer. 

The Garford Mfg. Co. reports increased activity all along 
the line, and by reason of the increased demand for Garford 
products its factory is running a night shift. This is sure- 
ly evidence of prosperity and renewed activity in the Inde- 
pendent field. 





“Soldering Kinks” in Pamphlet Form. 

The M. W. Dunton Co., of Providence, R. I., has issued 
its “Soldering Kinks” in an attractive 32-page pamphlet, con- 
taining complete instructions and practical soldering sug- 
gestions from users of Nokorode soldering paste. All the 
processes are explained in the simplest form, so that the 
beginner can understand every step taken. The “Soldering 
Kinks” contained in the booklet have been compiled with 
the assistance of valuable suggestions furnished by men 
of experience in various parts of the country. 

“Soldering Kinks,” published in the form of posters, 
many thousands of which have been issued semi-annually, 


have endeavored to tell new and improved methods of 
using solder never before published. The latest issue of 
“Soldering Kinks” in pamphlet form will be sent to those 
interested upon receipt of two cents in stamps to cover 
the cost of postage and labor of mailing. 





Paragraphs. 

THe P. Seiter EvectricaL Works, 324 Market street, San 
Francisco, Cal., have been appointed agents for the General 
Insulate Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE DEAN EL ectric Co., 212 W. Third street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been appointed agent for the General Insulate Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of telephone receiver cases, 
mouthpieces and electrical insulating specialties. 

THe STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mere, Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., is sending out to the trade its new price sheets for tele- 
phone construction material and supplies. Accompanying these 
price lists is a folder descriptive of local battery equipment, 
including wall type, desk and combination instruments, a test 
set, switching devices and a magneto switchboard. 





Garford Company to Exhibit at Chio State Convention. 

The Garford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, will occupy parlor 9 
with a complete exhibit at the Hartman Hotel, Columbus, 
where the Ohio Independent Telephone Association will hold 
its annual convention November 18 and 19. This has been a 
year of great activity among Ohio Independents and no doubt 
a record crowd will be on hand. The Garford company ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to all visitors to make themselves at 
home in its exhibit rooms. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

Greorce L. Eckstranp, of Kansas City, Mo., has purchased 
the Paola Telephone Exchange, of Paola, Kan., from Alex 
and Henry Hodges and will take possession of the plant on 
January 1, 1916. 

Miss Hettie Morrison, after 30 years of service with the 
Central Union Telephone Co. at Frankfort, Ind., has been 
retired on a pension and automatically becomes a member of 
the Telephone Pioneers of America. Employes of the com- 
pany presented her with a cameo brooch and a lavalliere in 
honor of the occasion. 

Frank E. Boun, secretary of the Indiana Independent Tele- 
phone Association, was elected president of the Fort Wayne 
Rotary Club at the November meeting. He will succeed Frank 
E. Stouder, the club’s first president, on January 1, 1916. The 
Rotarians have a strong organization in Fort Wayne and have 
exercised good judgment in selecting Mr. Bohn to direct the 
work of the order. 

F, T. CALDWELL, superintendent of the municipal telephone 
exchange at Edmonton, Alta., Canada, has resigned to accept 
the position of district superintendent of the Grand Trunk 
Telegraph Co., with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. Mr. 
Caldwell has been in charge of the Edmonton plant since 
June 1913, previous to which he was in charge of the work 
of installing the automatic plant of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Spokane, Wash. 


Obituary. 
D. D. MitcHett, for the past 18 years manager of the Mar- 
tinsville Telephone Co., of Martinsville, Ind., died recently 


at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis, after a surgical opera- 
tion. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


Piccott, ArK.—The Arkansas Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The directors are: 
E. L. McHaney, president; J. M. Meyers, vice-president; T. C. 
Henry, secretary and treasurer; A. W. Gills and P. R. Win- 
ton. 

Miran, TENN.—The Citizens Home Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The officers ar 
R. C. Denney, president; W. M. Flippin, vice-president, and 
C. B. O’Neill, secretary and treasurer. 

Woopsury, TENN.—The Woodbury Home Telephone Co. ha: 
been incorporated by W. D. Stewart, G. T. Roach and / 
Stephens. 

Construction. 


Dixon, Itt.—The directors of the Dixon Home Telephon: 
Co. have voted an appropriation of $75,000 for the building a1 
equipping of a new exchange. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C—The Asheville Telephone & Telegraph ‘ 
will expend $50,000 for improvements to its system. 
_Grunpy, Va.—The Buchanan-Pike Telephone Co. is buildin 
lines into Pike county and Buchanan county. 

RoAanok, Va.—The Virginia-Tennessee Telephone Co. r 
cently set aside an appropriation of $115,000 for improveme! 
to its long-distance lines. 

REEDsBURG, Wis.—The Reedsburg Telephone Co. is pl: 
ning to remodel its exchange and install new equipment. 
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